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THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY WERE TO REVEAL WHAT HAPPENS 
iTO ENGLISH MAJORS AFTER GRADUATION, TO SEPARATE AND EXPLORE 
SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THEIR CAREER DEVELOPMENT, AND TO 
determine whether or not SIGNIFICANT TRENDS OR PATTERNS 
EMERGE. THE SAMPLE POPULATION WAS COMPOSED OF 98 MEN AND 76 
WOMEN WHO HAD RECEIVED THE A.B. DEGREE IN ENGLISH BETWEEN 
1953 AND 1957 FROM FIVE MIDWEST COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
DATA WERE OBTAINED FROM QUESTIONNAIRES, TRANSCRIPTS SUPPLIED 
BY THE COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS, AND TAPE-RECORDED INTERVIEWS 
WITH 25 ENGLISH MAJORS. THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE 31 CAREER 
WOMEN WERE TOO VARIOUS TO PERMIT DETAILED ANALYSIS OF TYPICAL 
CAREER PATTERNS, ALTHOUGH IT WAS NOTED THAT MOST HAD RETURNED 
TO COLLEGE FOR POST-GRADUATE STUDY. OF THE 30 WOMEN NO LONGER 
EMPLOYED, MOST HAD BEEN TEACHERS OR SECRETARIES, AND A FEW 
HAD BEEN JOURNALISTS OR WRITERS. FIFTEEN WOMEN HAD NEVER BEEN 
EMPLOYED FULL-TIME. AMONG THE MEN, 25 EACH WERE IN BUSINESS 
OR EDUCATION, 15 WERE IN JOURNALISM OR WRITING, 25 IN OTHER 
PROFESSIONS, SEVEN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE, AND TWO HAD r40 
ESTABLISHED CAREER. BOTH THE MEN AND THE WOMEN WERE MOTIVATED 
BY INTEREST IN THE SUBJECT RATHER THAN BY CAREER CHOICE IN 
SELECTING ENGLISH AS THEIR MAJOR. THE WOMEN FOUND CAREER 
CHOICES MORE DIFFICULT TO MAKE AND POSITIONS MORE DIFFICULT 
TO SECURE THAN DID THE MEN, ALTHOUGH THE MEN WERE NOT READY 
TO CHOOSE A CAREER UNTIL NEAR OR AFTER GRADUATION. (THIS 
REPORT IS AVAILABLE FROM THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH, 508 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 61820, STOCK 
NO. 17109, $3.00.) (RD) 
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Foreword 



Several years ago the National Council of Teachers of English 
appointed me to head a committee whose designated purpose was to 
prepare a bulletin for high school and college students on the topic, 
“The Careers of English Majors.” In preparation for the committee 
assignment I first went to the library to determine what books, profes- 
sional articles, or research reports were available dealing with this 
important topic. The shelves were bare. I uncovered a few research 
studies of liberal arts graduates that made occasional reference to 
English majors, and I also found a few articles and pamphlets that 
made some reference to the importance of the humanities or communi- 
cation skills in the work of a business executive. But nowhere did I 
find any account of a scholarly research study of English majors that 
would yield the desired information on their potential in the career 
world. 

I next sent out letters of inquiry to the chairmen of 200 English 
departments in colleges and universities asking them, to supply me with 
a summary of any research they had done or knev7 about relevant to 
this topic. Only two institutions could furnish me mth any data, and 
in both cases their studies proved to be too limited in scope or lacking 
the depth necessary for national significance At this point it became 
clear to me that the committee could not prepare a bulletin, for there 
was no significant research available to form its basis. Since committee 
efforts to prepare a publication had to be abandoned, I personally under- 
took an exploratory study which would provide the knowledge necessary 
for a careers bulletin and which might also stimulate continuing research 
on this timely topic. 

A research design evolved after consultation with numerous authori- 
ties in the field of education, behavioral sciences, and careei study. 
Notably, I received valuable assistance from Dr. Donald Supex’, national 
authority in the field of vocational guidance, Columbia University; Dr. 
AVarren Peterson, Director of Research in Education and Behavioral 
Sciences, Community Studies, a nonprofit research organization in Kan- 
sas City ; and Dr. Harrison Godfrey, Professor of Educational Research 
and Statistics, University of Missouri at Kansas City. The study that 
followed was a descriptive or exploratory one, with proper controls to 
insure its validity. 

The material for this bulletin has been extracted from a 400 page 
manuscript describing in detail the original study and its outcome. 
Space would not permit the publication of the entire manuscript, so 
only those findings most directly related to the career choice, college 
preparation, and job progression of English majors have been extracted 
and summarized herein. Omitted are the findings of the research study 
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which focus primarily on the personal characteristics of English majors 
as expressed through their leisure time activities and home life. 

Finally, a word of caution to the student reader. There was no at- 
tempt in, this study to make a total evaluation of either the English 
departments or the liberal arts colleges of those five institutions that 
participated in this research. Since all institutions of higher learning 
have both st lengths and weaknesses, any study of this type is bound to 
call attention to some of them. I am indeed grateful to the English pro- 
lessors and the college executives of the five institutions, for it was their 
objective attitude in allowing me to examine their graduates, their gen- 
erosity in assembling data and making it available to me, that made 
possible the initial research and this final publication. 

Elizabeth Berry 
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What This Book Is About 



In the early history of the country, students entered college to study 
for the ministry or to study the classical tradition, accepted by the upper 
class as paths to social exclusiveness. But eventually, technical and pro- 
fessional schools, an outgrowth of the American pragmatic spirit, were 
established for those who wanted to pursue a trade or enter a profes- 
sion. At the same time, the liberal arts college continued to attract 
others into a program which combined the humanities with the sciences, 
integrating several different disciplines to preserve the concept of the 
“well-rounded” man. For many years the argument — ^liber^l arts versus 
practical education — continued, but with diminishing inte nsi ty. Some 
still asked, “Is the primary purpose of a college education learning to 
earn or learning to be?” Many suggested a compromise, a liberal arts 
degree combined with a technical or professional education. These are 
not superficial issues to be casually tossed aside, but lead to an impor- 
tant queston. What is the proper education for modern man in a demo- 
cratic society? In any society? Each generation must face this ques- 
tion anew, and a nation may rise or fall on its decision. 

The folklore about the English major in the liberal arts college has 
long been the subject of American humor. Who has not had his atten- 
tion directed to the anemic long-hair on the college campus who is major- 
ing in English, an impractical art? Who is not acquainted with the 
caricature of the English major running around on the college campus 
spouting poetry or lines from Shakespeare, a^d who later goes out in 
life spouting this same sentimental verse when the situation calls for 
professional analysis? Or the English major wrapped in battik writing 
free verse in a garret? Or the English major who sells brushes to house- 
wives in the mornings to support himself while he writes the great 
American novel? It was not too many years ago that the English major 
was considerd an idealist living in the age of the practical man. This 
is the folklore. It is both fact and fiction. ' 

While the folklore is endless, the facts about English majors have 
been scarce. Beyond the self-evident fact that the English major is a 
liberal arts candidate, there is a blurred picture. Several questions re- 
main unanswered; Why do some students major in English? What per- 
sonal or vocational goals do they have in mind when they make this 
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choice? What types of jobs do they desire? What types do they get? 
Exactly what kind of people are they? Do they feel that an English 
major is satisfactory preparation for entrance into professional school? 
For preparation for marriage and family living? How do they feel 
about their college education in retrospect? 

There is an obvious necessity for exploring these questions and pro- 
viding information for the undergraduate student’s use. During a stu- 
dent’s high school and college years, the choice of a field of study be- 
comes a major concern. TOie student is burdened with thoughts and 
doubts as to whether English should be his major, and whether it will 
offer him a wide field of career possibilities. There are, of course, many 
other questions. Some students remain silent, possessed by the convic- 
tion that they are majoring in English because of their love for litera- 
ture or, perhaps, because of their secret ambitions to become writers. 
Some of them do not worry about careers, especially the ones whose 
financial security is assured, and assume that something will come their 
way. And some with perhaps a greater degree of foresight and maturity 
know early that they are going to follow up their liberal arts degree with 
professional school. But among all these groups are many other students 
who major in English either because they enjoy it or because it appears 
to be, in terms of their aptitude, the surest way of graduating without 
academic disaster. These students progress through college without any- 
one ever questioning them seriously about what they plan to do. They 
never step through the door of the college placement office; they do not 
even know about it. They have no family fortune to see them through 
the trial and error method of becoming established in an occupation. 
Perhaps there are moments when they gaze out a classroom window pon- 
dering what they will eventually do, but usually they are out on the 
street before they come face to face with the issue. 

A certain amount of floundering may be essential to the start of any 
career, and almost every college graduate experiences this before set- 
tling down. Since he must eventually settle down, however, he needs to 
be presented with formal and informal opportunities during high school 
and college years to talk about careers, to test careers with part-time 
jobs, and to experience a wide range of subjects and activities that will 
help him come to terms with himself. 

In recent years, although more vocational guidance is being made 
available to young people, too often the most important questions are 
left unanswered. The English major needs more information than a 
mere listing of jobs, salaries, and educational qualifications, and more 
than the recruitment pamphlets which flood the mail. In addition he 
needs to know the feelings and attitudes of a person in a certain type 
of work, the responsibilities that the job entails, and the kind of life 
that the worker leads. Only then is an intelligent vocational choice 
possible. 
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THE NATURE OF THE EXPLORATORY STUDY 

Tliis foliow-up exploratory study of college graduates who majored 
in English is divided into two parts — Part I for men and Part II for 
women. Besides grouping the English majors into broad categories 
according to sex, they are grouped into broad vocational categories. Pro- 
cesses of classification differed for both men and women because the 
dreams, aspirations, and realities of English majors reveal major sex 
differences. 

The objectives of the study are essentially to reveal what happens to 
English majors once they are out of school and on their own; to examine 
the collected data, to separate and explore significant factors in the 
career development of the respondents, and to determine if any signifi- 
cant trends or patterns emerge. 

Subjects Included in the Study 

The English majors cooperating in the research are the products of 
five colleges and universities located in the Midwest. The institutions 
represented are the University of Kansas, the University of Missouri, 
Rockhurst College, Park College, and the University of Kansas City.^ 
(Brief descriptions of the participating institutions are found in Ap- 
pendix I, p. 156.) They were selected because they were accessible, were 
willing to cooperate, and were representative of colleges and universities 
in many other parts of the United States. Furthermore, the combined 
enrollments of these institutions represent all ages, socioeconomic levels, 
interests and ability levels, and both urban and rural backgrounds. The 
possibility of including a state college in this study was rejected because 
most of its English majors had early and firm commitments to a teacher 
education curriculum and a B.S. in Education degree. This study is 
limited to those English majors who pursued the A.B. degree in the 
liberal arts college. 

Procedures Used 

In the fall of 1962, letters were sent to the chairmen of the English 
departments of the five colleges and universities whose English maj^”S 
had been selected for study. Names and addresses of 267 English ma- 
jors, graduating during the years 1953-1954-1955-1956-1957, were 
returned. These five years were purposely selected, because they repre- 
sent a strategic time range for an exploration of this kind. After too 
many years, a graduate’s judgment is likely to suffer from a “halo” 
effect : the problems and failures of today becoming the “good old days” 
of tomorrow. In the opposite sense, the recent graduate may not have 
yet acquired the proper degree of experience or perspective. During the 

^At the time of this study, the University of Kansas City was a. private insti- 
tution. It is now merged with the University of Missouri, as a branch of the state 
university, known as the University of Missouri at Kansas Ci'iiy. 
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formative stages of the study, it was discovered that some English ma- 
jors move directly into jobs after completing the A.B. degree, some pur- 
sue advanced study, some enter professional schools, and some enter the 
military service. This study goes back five to ten years to allow time 
for these divergent paths. 

This study draws information from several sources. First, the writer 
employed an open-end questionnaire,^ which seemed superior to check- 
lists and scales because it permits greater freedom of response and also 
reveals the personal characteristics of the respondent. The decision to 
employ the open-end type questionnaire was rooted in the belief that 
the English major would be willing to devote the time necessary for 
thoughtful answers. This unstated hypothesis turned out to be right: 
68.2% responded. 

The second source of information on each of the graduates came from 
the transcripts supplied by cooperating institutions. 

A final source of data came from twenty-five tape recorded interviews, 
selected from a group of fifty-two English majors residing in the greater 
Kansas City area. 

Statement of Validity 

Several statistical controls were exercised in the original study to 
insure the validity of this research. First, on the questionnaire some of 
the questions deliberately overlapped to test for consistency of responses. 
An analysis of results shows that 94 percent of the respondents were 
consistent in their answers. A second control was set up to check on the 
honesty or objectivity of the respondents in answering the questions. 
On the questionnaire, the respondents were asked to give an estimate of 
their college grades. They had no way of knowing that the author al- 
ready had a college transcript for each of them. Out of 174 respondents, 
167 or 96 percent of them gave an honest estimate. ’ 

A final check to insure the soundness of this research was exercised 
in the tape recorded interviews. The author, who holds a doctorate in 
guidance, made use of her highly developed interviewing slrilTs to phrase 
questions in such a way as to draw information from the English major 
without suggesting any specific answers. 

THOSE WHO RESPONDED: AN OVERVIEW 

The young man’s work history between his first full-time job and 
his permanent adult occupation is likely to be very checkered. This 
period is one of high mobility, residentially as well as occupationally. 
While this may not apply to every English major who pursues a pro- 
fession, it is certainly true of a large number who take other career 
paths. The open-end questionnaire, including a cover letter of explana- 



“A copy of the questionnaire is found in Appendix III. 
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tion, was addressed to 267 of thera. Because of inadequate address or 
death, this number was reduced to 255. Of the latter number 50 per- 
cent responded. After a personalized follow-up post card was sent three 
weeks later and then a second questionnaire with an enclosed note from 
the author, the questionnaire yielded a response of 68.2 percent of those 
who actually had an opportunity to participate. Seventy-one percent 
of the men and 65 percent of the women responded^ — or ninety-eight men 
and seventy-six women. (Chart I is a composition of the working list 
and respondents.) 



ChABT 1; SUMMABT OP 255 ENGLISH MAJOBS INCLUDED IN THIS StUDT 
Classified by Institution, Sex, and Number 



Institutions 
Eepresented 
in Study 


Total Number of 
English Majors Who 
Eeceived Questionnaires 




Total Number of 
English Majors Who 
Eesponded 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Percent 


University of Kansas 


36 


62 


98 


23 


42 


65 


65.3 


University of Missouri 


51 


16 


67 


35 


9 


44 


65 


University of 
Kansas City 


20 


26 


46 


13 


17 


30 


65.2 


Bockhurst College 


22 


0 


22 


19 


0 


19 


86.4 


Park College 


9 


13 


22 


8 


8 


16 


72.7 


Total 


138 


117 


255 


98 


76 


174 


68.2 


Percentage of Total 


54.1 


45.9 


100 


56 


44 


100 





Classification by Sex, Age Range, and Marital Status 

A first glance might indicate that more men than women major in 
English, but such a conclusion can not be drawn from the present survey 
due to the fact that Rockhurst College is an institution for men. An- 
other divergence from the average is the fact that one of the four coedu- 
cational institutions, the University of Missouri, is predominantly male. 

Although the English majors selected for this study were graduated 
with the A.B. degree during the years 1953 through 1957, their indi- 
\ddual ages are not necessarily consistent because there are accelerated 
students and some older men and women who returned to college after 
a lapse of time. Chart 2 gives the age range of the respondents com- 
bined with information on marital status and sex. (The typical English 
major in this report is married and has two children.) 

The Content of the Liberal Arts Degree and the English Major 

The college catalogs and transcripts of the English majors indicate 
a similarity in general requirements for the liberal arts degree at all 
five institutions. All of the English majors pursued a broad general 
education program during the first two years, which emphasized English 
composition, the humanities, laboratory sciences, foreign language, and 
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Chart 2; Sex, Age Range, and Marital Status of Eespondents 



Men 



Women 



^ Married Single Divorced Total Married Single 



26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 or Over 



3 

6 

13 

14 
12 
14 

3 
2 

4 
8 



1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 



Total 



5 

7 

18 

15 

16 
15 

5 

2 

5 

10 



5 

5 
11 
14 

6 
2 
2 
1 

12 



1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 



1 

1 



Total 



79 



1 

6 

9 

13 

15 

7 

3 

4 
1 

17 



18 



98 



58 



14 



76 



social sciences. About half of the English majors took a college mathe- 

freshman composition, only a few had taken more than one additional 
course in any facet of language or writing. The situation differed for 

centratP Tn S University of Missouri; they had a choice to con- 
centrate in either literature or creative writing. Even with the litera 

ture major, the majority of them took additional courses in language 
exposition, or creative writing. language. 

Vocational Goals of Respondents 

me respondents were asked to state their reasons for choosing an 
English major; more specifically they were asked to state their personal 
or vocational goals at the time of their choice. (It should be kept in 
mind that the major in the liberal arts college is usually declared at 
the beginning of the junior year.) Chart 3 lists their answers. Fifty- 
two percent of the respondents had specific vocational goals; 48 percent 
had no vocational goals whatsoever. Since this analysis is misleading 
if ’^ewed alone, Chart 4 presents further clarification. Forty-eight ner- 

t W f vocational goals maintained 

them , 52 percent did not. It may be concluded that 76 percent of the 
respondents m this study either had no vocational goals or only tenta- 
tive ones which were later changed. j c tct 

Those Selected for Tape Recorded Interviews 

Of the total of 174 English majors, 52 who reside in the Kansas Citv 
area were grouped according to occupation. The 25 interviewed were 
randomly chosen^ from the occupational classifications used in direct 
proportion to their total number. Because of lack of space, these inter- 
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Chart 3 : Seasons Given fob Choice of an English Major 
Personal and Vocational Goals 

















Eoek- 










Kansas 


Missouri 


Kansas City 


hurst 


Park 






Men Women Men Women Men 


Women 


Men 


Men 


Women Total 


HAD CAEEEE GOALS 




















Writing- 
journalism 
Public school 


4 


6 


13 


2 


1 


2 


4 


2 


1 


35 


teaching 




7 


2 




3 


4 


1 


1 


3 


21 


College teaching 
Best background 




4 


6 




1 




3 




1 


15 


for law 

Best background 


2 




1 




3 




1 






7 


for medicine 


6 


















6 


Best background 
for seminary 
Best background 


1 




1 










2 




4 


for librarian i 
Best background 




1 
















1 


for business 














1 






1 


Total with stated 






















vocational 

goals 


13 


18 


23 


2 


8 


6 


10 


5 


5 


90 


NO CAEEEE GOALS 




















Personal interest 
in subject 
Offers broadest 


9 


18 


12 


3 


5 


11 


9 


3 


3 


73 


background 
Accumulated most 


1 


2 




2 












5 


hours in it 




2 




2 












4 


Parents choice 
Weakest subject. 




1 
















1 


wanted to 
master it 




1 
















1 


Total with no 






















vocational goals 10 


24 


12 


7 


5 


11 


9 


3 


3 


84 



views are excluded and substituted with carefully selected excerpts. 
Selection of certain interviews and excerpts was based primarily on 
the necessity to include as large a variety of jobs or professions as space 
would allow. 

The purpose of this bulletin is not to tell any English major what 
he ought to do, for choosing a vocation is a very complicated process. 
This bulletin can be helpful to the college student or English major by 
exploring with him the great variety of careers that English majors 
enter, the nature of their occupations, the kinds of lives they lead, and 
the satisfactions they seek. It is hoped that this will stimulate the col- 
lege English major to think more imaginatively about his own poten- 
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Chart 4; Status of Vocational Goals op English Majors in College 



Number 



Per- 

cent 



Number 

of 



Per- 



Majors in Study 



Women cent 



Total 
Number 
of Men 
and 

Women 



Per- 



Number having specific 
vocational goal when 
declaring the English major 

Number having no vocational 
goal when declaring the 
English major 

Number with specific vocational 
goals who maintained 
these goals 

Number with specific vocational 
goals who later changed 
their goals 

Number having no vocational 
goals or who later changed 
their original goals 



98 


100 


76 


100 


174 


100 


38 


39 


45 


59 


83 


48 


59 


61 


31 


41 


90 


52 


29 


50 


14 


45 


43 


48 


30 


50 


17 


55 


47 


52 


68 


70 


62 


82 


130 


76 



tial in the career world. Among other things, this bulletin should dispel 
the stereotype of the English major as one equipped for only a few kinds 
of positions in the career world, namely those having to do with teaching 
and wnting. He can do these kinds of jobs and many more. In reality 
with a critical mind sharpened by a liberal arts curriculum, with a 
Imowledge and understanding of people gained through his studies in 
literature, and with communication skills far beyond those of most of 
his peers, he can creatively and imaginatively pursue any number of 
established vocations if he is willing to take the further training neces- 
sary to adequately prepare himself. In fact, he might well be one of 
those unaginative persons who creates new occupations. He has rare 
skills and he should use them well. 
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Chart 5 : Present Vocations op 98 Men Who Majored in English 
Classified by Institutions Attended 









Kan- 












Kan- 




sas 


Rock- 






Per- 


Vocation 


sas 


Missouri City 


hurst 


Park 


Total 


cent 


BUSINESS (25) 
















Chief executive 


1 


1 


1 






3 




Executive trainee 




1 








1 




Finance officer 


2 


1 


1 






4 




Management 




1 




2 




3 




Building contractor 




1 








1 




Construction work 








1 




1 




Personnel work 




1 








1 




Partner 




1 




1 




2 




Insurance, sales, etc. 


2 






1 




3 




Sales 


1 






1 




2 




Purchasing 




1 








1 




Executive secretary 




1 








1 




Training consultant 








1 




1 




Student (Bus adm) 


1 










1 


25.5 


EDUCATION (25) 
















Elementary teacher 










1 


1 




Secondary teacher 




7 


1 


1 


1 


10 




College teacher 




1 


2 


3 


i 


7 




College administration 








1 




1 




Graduate student 


2 


2 




1 


1 


6 


25.5 


JOURNALISM-WRITING (15) 














Journalism 


1 


4 








5 




Radio-TV-Audio 




2 








2 




Free lance writer 


1 










1 




Advertising 




2 


2 






4 




Public relations 




1 






1 


2 




Technical writer 




1 








1 


15.3 


OTHER PROFESSIONS (24) 
















Law 


4 


2 


2 


2 




10 




Medicine 


4 




1 






5 




Ministry 




1 


2 




2 


5 




Library science 


1 


1 








2 




Clinical psychology 


1 










1 




Pharmacy 


1 










1 


24.5 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE (7) 














Civil Service 






1 


2 


1 


4 




Military 


1 


2 








3 


7.15 


NO ESTABLISHED 
















CAREER (2) 








2 




2 


2.05 


Total 


23 


35 


13 


19 


8 


98 


100 
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Chart 6: Present or Past Vocations op 76 Women Who Majored in Enolish 

Classified by Institutions Attended 



Vocation 






Kansas 








Kansas 


Missouri 


City 


Park 


Total 


Percent 


EDUCATION (25) 














Elementary teacher 


5 


2 


4 




11 




Secondary teacher 


1 


1 


1 


4 


7 




Special education 


1 








1 




College teacher 


2 


1 






3 




Graduate student (Ph.D.) 


1 


1 






2 




Personnel work 


1 








1 


32.9 


BUSINESS-SECRETARIAL (18) 












Apartment manager 






1 




1 




Personnel director 






1 




1 




Travel agent 






1 




1 




Telephone ser rep 








1 


1 




Manuscript typist 








1 


1 




Office manager 


1 




1 




2 




General secretarial 


5 




3 


2 


10 




Computer 


1 








1 


23.8 


JOURNALISM-WRITING (7) 












Assistant editor 




1 






1 




Writer 




1 






1 




Reporter 


1 




1 




2 




Technical writer 


1 








1 




Advertising 




1 






1 




Radio TV-cordinator 


1 








1 


9.2 


PROFESSIONS-TECHNICIANS (9) 












Physician 


1 








1 




Lawyer 


1 








1 




Librarian 


1 




1 




2 




Medical records lib 


2 








2 




Research 


1 








1 




Recreational supr 


1 








1 




Medical technician 


1 








1 


11.8 


AIRLINE STEWARDESS (1) 1 








1 
















1.3 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE (1) 


1 






1 
















1.3 


NO EMPLOYMENT (15) 


12 




3 




15 


19.7 


Total 


42 


9 


17 


8 


76 


100 
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English Majors in Business 



Both now and in the future, the challenges of a rapidly changing 
technology and growing economy will tax the limits of our human re- 
sources. Each year, more and more American business firms are looking 
to the colleges and universities for future executive talent who can deal 
effectively not only with business management problems but with the 
complexities of a dynamic, changing world. This pronounced increase 
in demand for college graduates brings up an important question. What 
Mnd of college education for a business management career? Fifteen 
or twenty years ago, the specialized business school graduate was in 
demand, and increasingly more and more college graduates from the 
schools of business enter the labor market. In 1928, only 7 percent of 
the nation’s business leaders had any specialized business training; to- 
day, it is 35 percent. But while the portion of business school graduates 
in top level management is increasing, nonbusiness majors are getting 
ahead faster. A recent Carnegie Foundation survey of business execu- 
tives thirty-seven years of age or younger revealed that 11 percent of 
them with nonbusiness backgrounds were receiving annual salaries in 
excess of $14,000 a year while no one with a business degree was receiv- 
ing as much. 

The distinctions between liberal arts and specialized training is an 
old issue, but only recently has it become an object of major concern to 
business leaders. In speaking of education for business leadership, 
Fowler McCormick, board chairman of International Harvester Com- 
pany, made the staement, “It takes more *than just business ability to 
make an executive. Once a company reaches a certain size, it becomes 
a social institution with a definite responsibility. It cannot fulfill this 
re^onsibaity unless it is operated by a management educated for this 
task.’’ In another discussion of the topic, Irving Olds, retired board 
chairman of the U.S. Steel Corporation, said, “The most difficult prob- 
lems American enterprise faces today are neither scientific nor technical 
in nature but lie ehiefiy in what is embraced in the area of liberal arts 
education.’’ And William G. Caples has said, “Actually the complexi- 
ties of business are such that someone who understands history, litera- 
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ture, and philosophy, who is in a position to do some disciplined think- 
ing, has the type of mind that wiU ultimately succeed in business.” 

No business school can train prospective businessmen for all of the 
varied positions that exist in the business world. It is impossible in a 
society in a state of constant dux. Alfred P. Sloan, honorary chairman 
of the board of General Motors, had this in mind when he said on nu- 
merous occasions. Give us the educated men. We can train them our- 
selves, but we cannot educate them.” 

In recent years big business, expressing more of this support of the 
liberal arts, has become concerned about the products of the business 
schools. When the Selective Service Qualification Test was given to 
500,000 male college students, only 38 percent of the business students 
passed. Although they did better than the education students (28 per- 
cent passed), they were still next to the foot of the heap. This disclosure 
compelled business leaders to question the curriculum of the business 
schools, and also led to a more intensive investigation of the require- 
ments for success in business and industry. 

A Ford Foundation survey of more than ninety firms of varying 
sizes and industry revealed that motivation and personal drive, skill 
in interpersonal relations, moral character, and superior mental ability 
are the qualities businessmen seek in prospective employees. In this sur- 
vey, however, businessmen disagreed on the kind of education that will 
develop these qualities. In 1955, General Electric sent out question- 
naires to its employees asking questions that would yield clues to busi- 
ness education needs. The replies of nonengineering employees reveal 
that the program of study most often recommended for success in busi- 
ness emphasized equally the humanities, social sciences, physical sciences, 
and business. They emphasized that a business management position 
requires a foundation in English, science, mathematics, economics, and 
business. In general, respondents favored a broad liberal arts back- 
ground with business specialization at the graduate level. In 1958, 
Harold A. Basilius at Wayne State University quizzed thirty weight 
representatives of firms in the Detroit area. The responses to the ques- 
tion of which subjects are most essential for those planning a business 
career included English and skill in expression twice as often as any 
other. 

Finally, no summary would be complete without mentioning the 
work of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. In 1953, Bell 
established the Institute of Humanistic Studies in cooperation with the 
University of Pennsylvania. This experiment involved sending execu- 
tive employees back to school to receive a thorough education in the 
humanities, much of it centering on the great works of literature. When 
asked why they were willing to spend money this way. Bell’s president 
W. D. Gillen replied, “Eegardless of how much progress we make in 
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science and technology, we will need broadly gauged men to harness 
and effectively use the products for the good of society.” 

The foregoing accounts are included because they express the con- 
cern of those in power over the proper training of the business employee. 
In general, they represent the ideas of older, weU-established executives 
m busmess. But in regard to the young men, has this recognition of 
the importance of English in preparation for a business career benefited 
the English major? This study concerns twenty-five English majors 
who pursued a career in business. Chart 7 shows that most of them did 
not seek jobs of a technical nature, but tended to gravitate toward jobs 
at the management level. 



Chart 7 : Present Jobs Held by English Majors 


IN Business 


J ob Classification 


Number 

Holding 

Position 


Chief executive officer, small corporation 


Q 


Bank executive trainee 


1 


Treasurer of corporation 


1 


Treasurer of small business 


J. 


Comptroller, corporation branch 


± 

1 


Agent, Finance Company (foreign operation) 


j. 

1 


Industrial management 


1 


Assistant zone manager, distributer 


JL 

1 


Assistant manager, corporation branch 


1 


Partner in firm 


2 


Assistant personnel manager 


1 


Building contractor 




Construction worker 


J. 

1 


Insurance (sales, services, underwriter) 


3 


Sales 


2 


Purchasing agent 


1 


Executive secretary 


1 


Training consultant 


1 


Business student (completed law school, three years in 




Navy, now studying corporate management) 


1 


Total nmnber of English majors in business 


25 



Vocational Goals of English Majors in Business 

Only three of the twenty-five businessmen included in this study had 
decided on a career in business when they declared the English major 
at the beginning of the junior year. The other twenty-two had either 
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no vocational goals or only vague ones which were later changed. The 
young men in business were asked, “Why did you major in English?” 
and WTiat personal or vocational goals did you have in mind when you 
made this choice?” Here are a few typical answers: 

Origi^lly I started out in engineering. My grades were poor, so I changed 
my mind. I thought I would try some subject I liked. I had always liked to 
read, and I had done some writing, so I chose English. I had no goals in 
mind. I was trying to get settled academically. I did not have any real goals 
until I was out of college a couple of years. 

My choice of an English major involves a philosophy toward education. I 
am opposed to a business course and a strictly business degree. I chose 
English as a matter of personal enlargement. I had no career goals when 
I entered college and very few when I graduated. 

I majored in English because I felt that it would improve my ability to 
communicate. I believe that on any job, assuming that a person has ideas, 
the better he can communicate them, the more successful he should be. 

I intended to study but not practice law from the seventh g^ade on. I 
studied English to be conversant with and gain insight into the great expres- 
sions of thought which have led to where we are today. I ultimately hoped 
to go into the business field. 

Education of the English Majors in Business 

All of the twenty-five young men hold the A.B. degree in English. 
In addition, two hold the LL.B., two hold an A.M. in English, one holds 
a B.J., and three have attend x graduate business schools. Of the re- 
mainder, two completed supplementary liberal arts courses, one spent 
a year at seminary, one attended the American Institute of Banking, 
two attended night classes in business, four participated in trainee pro- 
grams sponsored by their employers, and one is completing an A.M. in 
Education. In summary, sixteen of the twenty-five young men in busi- 
ness have completed studies beyond the A.B. degree. 

Getting Their First Jobs 

Of the twenty-five English majors classified in the business field, 
twenty-four are presently employed ; one is still a student. On the ques- 
tionnaire, these young men were asked, “Did the college placement office 
assist you in getting your first job? If so, how? If not, how did you 
go about getting your first job?” Their answers might suggest that the 
English major is a "rugged individualist” in terms of job hunting. None 
of the twenty-four young men received help from a college placement 
service ; in fact, they did not even know that such help was available, 
if indeed it was. After graduation, six of them entered military service 
for periods of six months to four years, three entered family businesses. 
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four obtained jobs through friends, and seven of them resorted to vari- 
ous means involving personal initiative. In the latter group, three 
printed resumes of their educational backgrounds and personal quali- 
nca lions and sent them to appropriate businesses. One young man who 

^ corporation branch said this, “I put an ad in 
the Wall Street Journal, answered all want ads that sounded like good 

job leads and sent resumes to all prominent businesses that I could 
think of. 

Present Salaries of English Majors in Business 

Salary and the number of years employed in a single occupation are 
not necessarily related. Most young men recently graduated expect a 
low starting salary in their first job in the business world. The first year 
or two is usually a “trainee” or adjustment period, but after that, much 
depends upon the nature of the job itself, the abilities of the employee 
and the opportunities the company offers for advancement. While the 
lowest salary reported ($5,000 per year) was earned by a young man 
who had recently completed four years in the Navy and was on his first 
civilian job, the next two from the bottom ($5,700) were reported by 
men with the longest job experience. Chart 8 shows the present salaries 

f S qq^qT^ rf in tile $8,000 

to $8,999 bracket. The length of service ranged from zero to eight years 
with an average of six years. ’ 

Chart 8: Salaries op English Majors in Business 
June 1963 



$15,000-25,000 


J.V Luuut;i xbuporiiiiigf 

1 


10,000-14,999 


" J. 

17 


9,000- 9,999 


i 

Q 


8,000- 8,999 


0 

0 


7,000- 7,999 


Ck 

A 


6,000- 6,999 


A 


5,000- 5,999 

<5 fi nnA— Q AAA I 


3 



24 men reporting 



Career Patterns of Young Men in Business 

^ Eleven of the twenty-five young men have had only one employer 
since they started working. Of this group, two are heads of their o^ 

businesses, and two are in family-related firms. Chart 9 gives informa- 
tion on this group. ^ 

Thirteen of the young men in business have had two or more em- 
p oyers since they started working. A number of them have changed 
from one type of employment to an entirely different field. Five of the 
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thirteen started out in the writing-advertising field. Two of the thirteen 
are now in family connected businesses after gaining experience else- 
where. Chart 10 gives information on this group.^ 

There^ is no attempt in the study to analyze family backgrounds of 
the English majors in business, but collected data reveal several obvious 
facts. The majority of the English majors in business responding to 
the questionnaire come from homes of above average financial means. 
Many had parents who attended college and therefore encouraged their 
-sons in this direction. This is not always the case, however, for the 
study includes a poor boy who was reared in an orphanage. 

Extent of Satisfaction with Choice of College? English Major? Career? 

Eighteen of the twenty-five young men in business expressed satis- 
faction with their college choice. Twenty-three of the twenty-five young 
men in business expressed saitsf action with the English major. They 
valued it not because of any possible vocational connections but rather 
because it helped them to develop confidence and a broader outlook on 
life. In regard to the values of an English major, they mentioned “op- 
portunity for personal enlargement,” “helps you become a more fiex- 
ible and adaptable person through increased knowledge of nature and 
human events, teaches you to think and also teaches you how other 
men thought in other times,” “skill in writing and oral communication 
is an asset in any type of employment,” and “helps you to develop a 
sense of values.” 

On the questionnaire, the young men in business were asked, “If you 
were taking your English major today, would you alter it in any way?” 
If so, how? Ten of the twenty-five English majors in business felt 
that their English major should have included more work in writing, 
communication, and grammar; seven expressed satisfaction with the 
course work that they had; only two stated that they would not major 
in English if they had the choice to make again. Four others contributed 
these comments : Include a speed-reading course, place more emphasis 
on modern literature, teach less literary criticism and place more em- 



TMess otherwise stated, job titles and salaries for all charts in this volume 
are valid for June 1963. In the column titled Education, undergraduate institu- 
tions are listed by initials only; University of Kansas (KU), University of Missouri 
(MU), University of Kansas City (KCU), Rockhurst College (EC), and Park Col- 
lege (PC). Since all colleges do not use the same scale, grade point averages were 
revised on a four point scale : A = 4, B = 3, C = 2, D = 1, and F = 0. Under Em- 
ployer, the location of the position is listed by geographic regions of the United 
States, except for those individuals employed near their home. In the case of the 
latter, the word home means that the employment place is in their hometown or 
nearby. This does not necessarily mean the Kansas City area; an English major 
from Atlanta, Georgia, who returned there to work would be employed in his home- 
town. As for salaries, most English majors listed beginning salary and latest salary 
for a particular job. One salary listing represents the latest salary. 
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phasis on reading for enjoyment and appreciation, and take electives 
in history and philosophy. 

Advice to Other English Majors 

Executives in the business world are still debating the issue of “the 
liberal arts degree versus the business degree,’ but the young English 
majors in business should certainly provide some clues. These young men 
have been working long enough to make some assessment of the contro- 
versy. All but two of them express satisfaction with the English major 
and A.B. degree; however, many of them indicate that this is not a 
matter of choice. The majority feel that the English major should be 
reinforced with business electives at the graduate level. They recognize 
that some orientation in accounting and the field of business is neces- 
sary. On the questionnaires, a few of thirteen young men made these 
statements : 

A person going into business should have some business background too. 
A liberal arts degree followed up with a master’s degree in business is the 
best preparation. 

For some one like myself, not sure of my vocation at the undergraduate 
level, I would recommend some electives in business, psychology, and speech. 
Mathematics is important too. 

I would recommend principles of advertising, a course in business man- 
agement, accounting, and marketing, as electives for the major. 

Learn to organize and lead. This is important if you aspire to be an exec- 
utive in business, and it should be helpful in other types of employment, 
also. 

An English major going into business should take a few courses in eco- 
nomics and accounting. A fundamental knowledge of accounting is essen- 
tial in the business world. 

Five of the remaining twelve made no comments at all, but the other 
seven offered a range of answers such as the following : 

Except for teaching, the best place for the English major to seek employ- 
ment related to his major field is in advertising. If advertising is the goal, 
he should take a few courses in it. They are offered in the journalism 
school. 

I feel strongly that any person planning to teach on the secondary level 
should dispense with the so-called philosophy of teaching and professional 
education courses at the undergraduate level. I have met too many high 
school teachers who did not know their subject even if they did know how 
to teach it. 

An English major should carefully categorize his vocational interests while 
he is still in college. He should then objectively appraise his potential in 
each. He should pursue electives accordingly. 
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The Writing Interests of English Majors in Business 

When asked, twenty of the twenty-five English majors in business 
indicated past or present interests in writing. Seventeen of the twenty 
still maintain serious writing interests; some of their comments follow: 

I hope to be an author someday. I am presently working on a short novel. 

I still have an interest in writing. It is presently dormant. I am too pressed 
in my business to do anything now. 

I have had interests in writing for many years. I once sold an article to 
Better Homes and Gardens, but they did not publish it. 

I expect to write a short novel in the next two years. I have some short 
stories in process. 

I run a newsletter whj’ ' working in a bank. In the future, I have goals 
of publishing a text or novel. 

Although seventeen of the young men expressed continued interest 
in writing, most of them regard it as an avocation rather than as a main 
source of employment. Only two men express a desire to devote full time 
to writing. One man summed up the writing interests of English majors 
in business this way: 

I think all English majors have a deep down desire to write some day. I 
always swear that some day I will get caught up, and everything off my 
mind, and go into a room some place and write. But somehow I am posi- 
tive that I will never get around to it. I’d like to write about my own 
experiences, for one thing, but I would need to get away from them. Back 
off, and look back. I am too close to them now. 

Summary 

Twenty-five English majors who are pursuing careers in business, 
for the most part, are successful according to any common standard of 
evaluation. They are a highly verbal group, express loyalty to the liberal 
arts tradition; however, they recommend that English majors headed 
for business reinforce their undergraduate education with electives in 
business or take business courses at the graduate level. Excerpts from 
five tape recorded interviews follow. 

m ■ 

Excerpts — ^Interview of an English Major 
in the Insurance Business 

Db. Berry: Thinking back as far as you can remember, when did you decide 
on specific career goals? In grade school? High school? College? 

Insurance Well, the only thing I knew in high school and grade school was 
Man: that school was pretly easy and I didn’t have to study much to 

get through. 
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Insurance 

Man: 



Dr. Berry: 

Insurance 

Man: 



Dr. Berry: 

Insurance 

Man: 



Db. Berry: 

Insurance 

Man: 



When you went to KU, did you know then as a freshman that 
you would major in English t 

Oh, no, I thought at the time that I would major in business. 
I flunked accounting first, and I was bored by the whole 
thing. No spark at all any place. I was thoroughly frustrated 
by the whole educational experience at KU the first two years. 
I made F^s and D’s in all the prebusiness courses I took. The 
second year I started enjoying English and a few other liberal 
arts courses; but as far as the first two years were concerned, I 
was having a good time primarily. 

• • » • • 

Now go back to the end of the second year at KU. You were on 
the verge of being put out. 

Well, at this time I started to do a little soul searching. I decided 
to be an engineer like my father. I felt that it was the only way 
I could redeem ‘myself. I decided to go home and to Wichita Uni- 
versity because I didn’t want to cause my parents any more ex- 
pense than I could. It was about the first of September when my 
father said to me, ‘‘If you want to go back to KU, you can go 
back. You don’t have to make it up to me by trying to be an engi- 
neer unless you really want to.” .1 went back to KU, but I didn’t 
take a single thing in engineering. I still didn’t know what I 
wanted to do, but I decided to stick strictly to liberal arts. I took 
some classes in art appreciation, history, and us a little heavy 
on English that semester. I liked the English courses and decided 
I wanted to go ahead with them. For one thing, I had always had 
an affinity for everything about English except grammar. I re- 
alized that English would be easier for me than anything else. 
Actually, studying literature was sort of fun to me. Then, of 
course, the further I went in English, I realized that it involved 
more than just reading the story and sitting around and talking 
about it. 

When you decided to major in English, did you have any career 
goals? 

No, I didn’t know what I would do. My prime objective was to 
get my degree. I don’t recall thinking about it too much. I still 
don’t worry ahead too much. I don’t know whether it is a fault 
or not. At that time all I wanted to do was graduate. 

You got your degree in ’54. What did you do then? 

Well, at that time I knew what I wanted to do. I wanted to teach. 

I had already picked up about ten hours toward my master’s when 
I got my degree. There was no problem then. I think it was some- 
time between the junior-semor year that I decided to teach. "When 
I got the A.B., I went right on into the master’s. I didn’t consider 
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going to any other school. No other university would have had 
me with my transcript. 

Did you work and pay your own expenses in school? 

Well, I started working my third year up there. I worked at a 
girls' dorm, doing dishes. My father paid most of the expenses 
otherwise and all the first two years. It took me five years to get 
the A,B. During the master's, my wife and I worked summers, 
and then I worked during the school term driving a bus. The 
second year of graduate school, I was given a job at school, teach- 
ing one freshman English class each semester while I finished the 
A.M. After I graduated with the master's, I got a job teaching 
at the University of Wichita, teaching technical English. I wasn't 
really looking forward to it. I didn't feel qualified for it, but they 
kept telling me I was. Before I got started, the Army took me, 
and I was glad. I really didn't want that kind of teaching, but I 
had to get started. I was in the Army for two years. While I 
was in Germany, I got a job teaching a course in freshman English 
for the University of Maryland. I did this for a year. This course 
was being offered for the benefit of American soldiers who wanted 
to brush up or try college while in the service. 

Was this your only job in the Army? 

No, I was a radio operator primarily, but I finally wiggled my 
way out of that. I worked at the education center on the base 
part of the time. I taught some high school Army qualification 
courses to help some sergeants prove they were smart enough to 
stay in the Army. I really had three jobs going, but primarily at 
the education center as an administrative assistant. 

What made you decide to teach? Was it your mother? 

No, she taught high school and I never considered that at all. I 
think I finally got thoroughly wrapped up in what I was doing, 
what I was studying, and decided I would like to pass some of 
this on to other people. Teaching is the best outlet for that. I 
admired my advisor at KU. I think he was the main reason I 
decided to teach, and he was also the main reason I decided not 
to be a teacher after I got my master's. Do you want me to tell 
you why I decided not to teach? 

Well, did you like teaching? 

Yes, I enjoyed it. At KU I enjoyed it, and I enjoyed the classes 
I taught for the University of Maryland. I thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Then go ahead and tell me why you changed your mind. 

Well, I saw my advisor getting squeezed to pieces at KU. He is 
primarily a classroom teacher. He will work twenty-four hours 
a day to give one hour's good lecture, but he won't write unless 
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he feels he has something to write about. He got pushed off on 
an associate professorship for years because he wasn’t publish- 
ing. He wasn’t swimming along in the stream. He kept bucking 
it. I kept watching his life get more and more frustrating. I 
thought, God knows, I am no scholar. I love to teach, and I love 
to dig into the materials I teach, hut outside of that I was not 
interested in professional writing. I figured I would never get 
ahead if I had to publish to do it. I thought that if my advisor 
was getting knocked to pieces this way it would happen to me 
too. So this was the chief thing that caused me to change my 
mind. Well, another lesser item was money. My master’s was 
one of the first theses at KU on analytical bibliography and 
ev^yone kept telling me how I could make extra money using 
this analytical bibliography as a background toward doing things, 
and pretty soon it sounded like a twenty-four hour job. I could 
teach and then make a living on this other thing. So I thought 
well I like a few other things and maybe I had better look around 
a little. At one point I was thoroughly willing to starve to death 
if that was what was necessary to teach, hut the more I thought 
about it the more I thought that I didn’t want to work twenty- 
four hours a day to get by and make a living. I think I might 
have been able to make a pretty good living, but I didn’t want 
to have to work day and night to do it. 

Dr. Berry: You got out of the service after two years, and you decided not 
to teach. What did you do then? 

Insurance Well, my wife and I took off for San Francisco. I had a rough 
Man: time getting a job there. I had a hard time convincing them I 

was out there to establish myself. They figured that I was there 
to get a teaching job and just wanted something to do imtil 
I found one. I can see now why they were skeptical of me. I 
think one reason I ended up in the insurance business was that 
I found these companies more liberal in their attitude toward 
what your college background was. They didn’t care what you 
majored in. They just wanted to know that you had shown the 
necessary drive and intelligence to pick up a college degree. In- 
surance companies do their own training. It takes about two years 
for you to get the basic things pounded into you. They expect 
to teach you the rudiments of their business. Most college insur- 
ance courses don’t amount to much anyway. They are very gen- 
eral. You have to learn most of it when you get out. I started 
out there with an insurance company as a casualty imderwriter. 
I was out there six weeks before I got the job. If I couldn’t get 
a job, we would come home ; we had saved enough money for that. 
I had three companies interested in me who were waiting on word 
from home offices, that sort of thing. But we were down to six 
dollars when I got the call. I didn’t actually sell insurance out 
there. I was working in the office of the company as an under- 
writer. One reason I liked the job in this company was because 
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t ey had an excellent training program. Too many companies 
tell you about their traming program and then make you an auto- 
^bile rater. Then they decide to change you to something else. 
They call it a training program, but you may be fifty before you 
get through it. The company I worked for doesn’t do this. They 
give you a thorough training right away. 

Db. Berry: mat was the real problem in getting a job in San Francisco? 
Was it the English major or what? 

Insurance I thmk it was my background. I had this teaching experience 
man: which they knew about, and they thought I had come out there 

and was some kind of a nut. That was all. It was a hard thing to 
convince them that I knew what I was doing. They couldn’t be- 
lieve that someone would give up teaching and come out there 
and do the things I was trying to do. And I really don’t blame 
them. 



Db. Berry: Now you went into the insurance business with an English major 
and started writing up policies. This is responsible work. Did 
you find it difficult to learn your job? Was your English manor 
a handicap? 



Insurance 

Man: 



Db. Berry: 

Insurance 

Man: 



No. I had no difficulty learning the business. Of course it is a 
new language. If you haven’t majored in something, you have 
to learn the jargon. There is quite a bit to learn about insurance. 
After I was in the insurance business a while, I soon saw that the 
part I would like best would be the job of an agent. I didn’t 
know anyone out there, any people who were looking for young 
men to come with them. I was back here in Nansas City visiting, 
and a fraternity brother of mine had a father who was an agent. 
I decided to talk with him just to fill myself in on that end of the 
business. It ended up with their offering me this job in about six 
months. The offer looked so good that I didn’t even look around 
in San Francisco. I knew I couldn’t match it there. Of course 
the training I received and job I held out there was excellent 
background for my work here. It is essential knowledge, mile 
some insurance agents don’t know as much about insurance as 
you do, I think it is essential if one wants to do a really fine job. 

mat about civic, community, professional activities? 

I have done some work along this line. Not much. 



Db. Berry: Do you have any interest in writing? 

Insurance Every once in a while I think about it. I doubt if I have much 
Man : talent. I think there was a vast number of people who have a 

secret desire to write, but never will. The first summer we were 
married I worked at a machine shop in Wichita. I worked for 
an uncle. There were more people in that place who, once they 
found out I was an English major, wanted to talk to me about 
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books. Young men and women with just high school educations. 
People wanted to talk about Dostoevski and thought he was the 
greatest person in the world. They were only high school grad- 
uates, but somehow they had been reading along and hit him and 
he was who they wanted to talk about. Most of them wanted to 
wite a book. There are lots of people who want to write. They 
either want to write and do write a book and put it in a chest, or 
don’t write but always want to. 

Maybe they feel what they have written wouldn’t be publishable. 

Well, this is probably what I would feel if I ever write. I would 
like to write, and my wife and I have talked about it. After you 
get out of college a few years you become convinced that your 
mind is not as sharp and not as good as you thought, or as good 
as it used to be. Periodically, we get convinced that we are as 
bourgeois as one could get. This drives us wild, but it is true. 
When you are in school, you have a jillion things you would like 
to put down on paper; then later you don’t feel that way so much 
any more. You are not knocking against ideas day in and day 
out, and you sometimes try to avoid doing so, too. 

How do you feel about yom* English major in retrospect? Any 
changes you would like to have made in your program? 

Oh, I think I am pretty well satisfied with my English major. I 
am sure there were courses I never took that might have been of 
value, but I liked what I took. I took a course in creative writ- 
ing once. I was experimenting with a new form in essay writing 
and had quite a bit of trouble. But I think the program was 
pretty good, and the department did a lot for me. 

You started out in business, switched to English, but finally ended 
up in the business world. If you were doing this over, would you 
change majors or would you again take the major in English? 

I think I would lake English again as a major. I might take 
about fifteen elective hours in economics if I were doing it over. 
I could do that along with the English major. I would do that as 
a minor I think. I don’t think an English major has been a handi- 
cap to me in the business world. In some ways it is an advantage. 

I feel a little stronger for it, and this gives me confidence. The 
guys who never took anything but business courses, except those 
things which they had to take, had a very restrictive course in 
college. I think if I went back to business school again, I would 
flunk out of it. Of course I don’t know accounting as well as a 
lot of these guys, but I have also found that with a lot of our 
customers you don’t need to know this. Our customers are mostly 
contractors, and every contractor keeps books differently. Some 
of the best of people get lost in their bookkeeping, so I don’t 
bother. I just go to our financial expert. 

Do you plan to stay in this business? 
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Insurance Yes, I think so. I think I have found the part of it that I like. 

Man : I can’t think of anything I would rather do. I do both sales and 

servicing of accounts. I handle most anything for my boss, and 
then tell him what I have done. Selling is a minor part for me 
so far. I work on a salary now, and it is good. If I ever develop 
a following of customers on my own, this will be taken into ac- 
count in my salary. 

Dr. Berry: I think this covers what I want to know. Is there anything you 
want to say? 



Insurance I can see how your study might help undergraduates. I hope you 
Man : can help a lot of young people. I am not just pumping for English 

majors. I am strong on all liberal arts. I remember when I was 
teaching, girls would say, “I have to major in bacteriology, for 
I have to be able to make a living.” This would be a young thing 
with an engagement ring on her finger and only a freshman. I 
would say, “You know you are going to get married. You know 
you are probably going to have children in a few years, so why 
worry about the fact that in twenty years your husband may die 
and you will have to be a bacteriologist.” I’d suggest that they 
learn to type or take shorthand and then major in what they 
please. Why even if their husbands died, after a lapse of twenty 
years a person would not be able to practice bacteriology. She 
would have forgotten it. 



Dr. Berry : On the questionnaire I asked this question of women, what do you 
think about it? “Do you feel that your undergraduate education 
with an English major is a satisfactory preparation for marriage 
and family living?” 



Insurance True. What would be better? I think it gives you the broadness 
Man: and depth of mind to be able to understand people better and 

to handle everything that was outside of Dr. Spoek. You can buy 
Dr. Spoek for those other things. Literature helps in many 
ways. It acquaints you with types of people, evils of the world, 
the good of the world, so you can be prepared. Such things will 
still come as a shock in many ways, but the training your mind 
gets in the analysis of a book will also help. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of an English Major 
in Corporate Finance 

Dr. Berry: You mentioned that one of the reasons that you chose to go to 
the University of Kansas City was so that you could be near your 
business contacts. Will you explain what you mean? 

Treasurer: Well, my family has lived in Kansas City for many years. It 
came to me that, as I evaluated the educational opportunities and 
the subsequent employment opportunities, it would probably be 
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desirable to combine on the academic side a continuing develop- 
ment of family relationships, and that was naturally just avail- 
able locally. As I counseled with my family and others in this 
matter, it appeared that the University of Kansas City had an 
adequate, well-staffed, and well-developed curriculum, that would 
meet the needs that I wanted. At the undergraduate level, it of- 
fered the background that was necessary, as well as in the pro- 
fessional field of law. As I mentioned in my questionnaire, I 
never mtended to practice law, but I felt that it would be a good 
discipline. Too many people just go away for two or four or sis 
years and come back to find that they are star ting from scratch 
in their business and professional relationships. This was not my 
ease, for I maintained a close contact both at the University and 
in business where I had contacts plus those general areas in the 
economic field in Kansas City that I thought were significant. 

De. Berry: Why did you major in English? You have mentioned earlier 
wanting a little broader background, but couldn’t you have gotten 
this background in philosophy, or some other field? Did you feel 
English was preferable to the other liberal arts majors? 

Treasurer; Yes, I did. I felt that English offered the probabUity of a wider 
exposure to the wide stream of cultural progress of various soci- 
eties. Here is another thing, too. I realized that I was going into 
law as I had decided to do from the seventh grade. The general 
prelaw training tends to history and economics and this sort of 
thing. History is good, without a doubt, but it seems to me that 
English, while it accomplishes the technical benefit of enabling 
one to communicate effectively, also accomplishes the concomitant 
benefit of broad acquaintance with those significant events in 
human progress that have brought us to where we are today. 

De. Berry; Would you say that in terms of law, your English major was 
adequate preparation? Of course you are not practicing law, 
but thmk in terms of the actual law training itself. 

Treasurer : Yes, I think so. You can consider the law from the point of view 
of English as a language or English as a literature. In either 
event, you see, the law has been formulated within the framework 
of this language going back first to the Roman law, and later the 
English common law provided the basis for our contemporary 
statutory laws. The law having developed within this environ- 
mental circumstance, it is natural that an understanding technically 
of the means of expression of the law, the English language, 
would be very helpful and increase one’s insight into the law as it 
found written expression. A ^owledge of the great tradition in 
literature that has affected thi nking men over the period of his- 
tory would likewise have general significance in the development 
of the law. Certainly no great jurist could stand outside the 
stream of consciousness as it was reflected in the development of 
a literature. Think how many legal opinions are bound in quota- 
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tions from Shakespeare and things of this sort. It is the English 

langu^e and literature that gives the law much of its hm^ani- 
tanamsm. ‘**^01** 

De. Beret: Explain your questionnaire statement that 'law is a problem 
m communication.” prooiem 

Trbasdebr: This goes back to the technical side of it, that is English language 
rather than just literature; because most legal controversies, ^hfr 
than those ob\uous crimmal eases and sometimes even those, will 
ariM out of i^understandings or a breakdown in communication 
between mdmdu^als. But, the civil contracts, as an example, arise 
because the parties to the disagreement did not adequately com- 
municate with each other or understand each other in some verv 
si^^cant way. Now the ability to express oneself adequately 
mthm the technical framework of the language— the idea of 
the broad meanings of words, semantics, etc.-will enable that 
mdmdual or company or whatever to express itsel.'! in terms that 
Me fully understood by the parties involved. This understand- 
ing, then, avoids the possibility of conflicts through misunder- 
stantog. Now obviously you cannot reduce everything to the 
symbolic logic or the analytic philosophy that some people try to, 
for there is a human equation to be considered that goes bevond 
a mathematical formula. Nevertheless, a thorough acquaintance 
and ^owledge of the language is a great help in understanding 
and dealing with the problems of this age. Moreover, all of this 
Sf lawyer to look at things more analytically and realize 
that there are always two sides to a situation and that very few 
thmgs are altogether black or altogether white. There are nuances 
between the black and the white which help one to develop critical 
factors that lead to a more rational discernment between the two 
alternatives. 

Db. Berby: As yon look back over your English major, are there any courses 

you wm yon had taken? Any you wo^d just as soon have 
left out? 



Tbeasueeb: Not speciflcally. No speciflc changes come to mind except a feeling 
of regret, usually shared by many, that after formal schooling is 
over I wish I had studied harder or taken advantage of more of the 
resources that the school has to offer. Other than that I think I 
covered the fleld of literature well and thoroughly. I had a high 
regMd for my teachers. Two or three were outstanding. And one 
w still there. I think he is a great humanist. He has great warmth. 
1 always got a great deal of pleasure out of the fact that he was 
humbly proud of being the one man in fiiie world who knew more 
about Cowper than anyone else. Well, this is nothing to most 
people. It does not matter to them. But then it did matter to him, 
and I think it does matter in the broad stream. I my entire 
educational experience at the University of Kansas City was good. 
It was there, the substantive material to get was there, not only 
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m English but in other subjects as well. You could get it to the 
extent that you were motivated to get it. Now I made a conscious 
ecision when I started school, undergraduate school, not to get 
top grades. I decided to settle for a B average and devote time 
to participation in a broad spectrum of extracurricular activities, 
so that IS what I did. 

: Did you have enough experience and instruction in writing? 

. Not having been especially interested in writing, I was not very 
conscious of what was available or going on in that field. I did 
take some work in short story writing, and I wrote a couple of 
^ort We had an active student literary magazine Number 

One. There were writing courses available for those who wanted 
them. I was interested mostly in literature. I was pretty well 
satisfied with my own required courses and the courses I picked. 

: Now regarding electives. You studied English and law, but you 
are now in business. You are the treasurer of a local corporation. 

Did you have any background in accounting, along with these 
other thmgs? 

Well, I am not an accountant. My work does not involve a detailed 
knowledge of accounting per se, although it does involve a knowl- 
edge of the principles of accounting and being able to interpret 
such things as a balance sheet and profit and loss statement. In 

other words, my work is more in the area of finance than 
accountmg. 

^11, did you study finance as an undergraduate or in law school? 
Where did you learn this? 

Some in law school, in corporate law not in corporate finance, but 
the study of corporate law naturally leads one into some study of 
corporate finance. Obviously many legal difdculties arise out of 
improper financial transactions. All that I learned I learned 
myself through my own independent studies and through my pro- 
fessional associations with experts in the field. 

Was your background sufficient for your last three positions which 
were all in the field of finance? Were you able to learn on the job 
all that you needed to learn, other than what you already knew? 
Or did you feel inadequate when you took these jobs? 

Well, I thought by the way that my work was tending that a more 
detailed knowledge of accounting and finance was indicated, so 
I studied myself toward those ends. Then when I got into the 
present industry, I studied in the same way things that were sig- 
nificant to the technical aspect of my job. 

Did you take college courses or study on your own? 

No, I just studied it on my own. I had no difficulty. 
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Dr. Berry: Now the reason I am quizzing you about your background in these 
areas is that you are in a field where one might think a business 
major would be better preparation. What do you think? 

Treasurer: Absolutely not. In my judgment, they can throw the whole busi- 
' ness major right out the window. I’m sorry but I just don’t regard 

it very highly. They turn out young fellows who do not have any 
discipline. They have a smattering of knowledge about a great 
number of things that relate to business, but they do not have 
j much substantive knowledge of any aspect of business. Someone 

of this sort could better spend his time developing a real disci- 
pline. In accounting, for example, rather than taking a number 
1 ; of survey courses. I don’t have much regard for survey courses. 

, They don’t require any discipline. It is a little about a lot and 

nothing of value. If I had someone come into our organization 
who had spent his last two years in accounting where he learned 
a detailed knowledge of this, I could put him to work immedi- 
ately doing an effective job in his area of expertise. And he could 
pick up through a broad business experience an adequate knowl- 
edge of — or through study on his own time if he is highly enough 
motivated, and I would hope he has — plenty of knowledge of these 
■ other aspects of corporate activity. I just don’t have much use 

for the business administration degree, particularly those with an 
! emphasis on technique. It is substantive things that count, not 

I technique. Of course there again one’s philosophy plays a part. 

I am against the dehumanization or depersonalization that takes 
place in the major corporations. I am sure that there are com- 
' panies so vast that they have to be impersonal ; they can take these 

I ; boys with business administration degrees and use them effectively. 

- Dr. Berry: If you were employing people in business, you imply that you 

I ; would be more interested in those with the liberal arts background. 

I;' Is this true? 

j Treasurer: Yes, particularly those who have been exposed to the classical 

I disciplines. It is becoming increasingly important, you see. If 

) ' there is one significant aspect of our society today, it is the tre- 

! mendous rate of acceleration, of change and innovation; and new 

things in technology are developing all of the time. Well, in a 
i rapidly changing environmental situation, the thing that then 

j becomes critical for effective performance is adaptability — not a 

I ratlike adaptability for survival, but an adaptability based upon 

I good intuitive judgment, a good ability to differentiate between 

competing alternatives. Not just to know how to do something, 
[ how to punch a typewriter or anything of that sort. Well, this 

I then puts a stress upon the development of the classical disci- 

plines, the humanities, and things of this sort and less emphasis 
I upon how to typewrite or punch a machine. Those are skills any- 

!' one can learn anyway. Anyone can go to vocational school. 

1 * * » * * 
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Dr. Berry: Do you have any interest in writing? 

♦ 

Treasurer : Oh yes, I wrote some short stories when I was in college. I even 
did this after I got out, but it is difficult though to sustain creative 
interest 'v^th the additional demands that are made on my time. 
I just finished a three-act musical comedy for our church talent 
show. I just sustained the effort for those three weeks that it took 
me to do it. 

Dr. Berry: What about salary? Is there any reason why you cannot give it? 

Treasurer: Well, why don’t you put it in a range? I would be willing to say 
that my salary falls in the $15,000-$25,000 bracket. 

Dr. Berry: To what extent is an English major a satisfactory preparation 
for marriage and family living? What comment do you have? 

Treasurer: ^e only thing I can think of is the extent to which the situa- 
tions ^well, take the case of literature which might be considered 
a case history of individual progress and situations — ^and to the 
extent that the person who had been exposed to this particular 
stream of literature could see the situations that take place in 
Shakespeare, or any great moments of literature, and distill some- 
thing of meaning from that in terms of his own personal relation- 
ships, then he may have benefited from it. This is the case history 
method. If all of King Lear’s great unhappiness stems from his 
misinterpretation of Cordelia’s “That she loved him as meat loved 
salt” then anybody ought to be able to understand and apply this 
same degree of feeling to his own personal situation. It is identi- 
fication as well as learning from what others have done. What 
sense is there in recording history if you cannot learn from the 
experiences of others? 



Excerpts— Interview of an Insurance Claims Supervisor 

Dr. Berry: How did you happen to major in English? 

Supervisor: WeU, it was really expediency. At the time that I decided to major 
in English, I had as many hours in history as I had in English. 
I had to pick one or the other, so I elected English. 

Dr. Berry: How many hours did you have before you decided to maior in 
English? *’ 

Supervisor: Well, I did not decide to major in English until I began my senior 
year in college. You see I origmally did not plan to get the A.B. 
at all. I signed up for the combined form of law. Under this 
program, you take three years in a liberal arts college followed 
by three years in law school. This makes it possible to complete 
the seven year program in six years. During the three years in 
liberal arts college, I was required to complete a minor. I chose 
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English as a minor for that program. After three years of liberal 
arts, I started to law school, but I did not make it scholastically 
the first year of law school. I was required to go back and finia h 
the A.B. degree before I could be readmitted to law school. 

Dr. Beret: Was your undergraduate degree satisfactory preparation for law 
school? 

Supervisor: It was a great preparation for me, for it gave me another year 
of maturity. I should not have tried to combine the degree to 
start with. My English major helped me with the language. I 
thought it gave me a head start. The best grades in law school 
when I was there, though, were made by students who had majored 
in engineering and accounting. There were a few who had majored 
in business who made good grades too, but most of the top stu- 
dents had been in the engineering school or in accounting* 

Dr. Berry: If you were doing your imdergraduate degree over with the same 
career goals, would you take the same major or would you select 
another program? 

Supervisor: I think I would probably stick with the same thing. As to why? 

I think there would not be too many alternatives. Although I 
like mathematics, I never did care much for an engineering type 
. idn’t like laboratory sciences. I took a course in 
accounting. It was enjoyable but I wouldn’t hav'i wanted to go 
on with that, so there wouldn’t be much else to do. 

Dr. Berry: Were there any courses you didn’t take that you wish you had 
picked up along with the English major? 

Supervisor: Yes, I tried to take a course in ethics before taking a basic course 
in philosophy, and that was a terrible mistake. If I had to do it 
over, I would have taken philosophy in my freshman year. It 
was a valuable course. I might have taken more Latin if it had 
been available, but it wasn’t. 

Dr. Berry: Describe your first job when you got out of law school. 

Supervisor: I took a job in a law firm in my home town. I was there about 
eight months. I left because I wanted to leave the small town. I 
took a job with an insurance firm. 

Dr. Berry: You were in private law practice. Would you give me an esti- 
mate of your earnings for the eight month period? 

Supervisor: No, I couldn’t really tell you. I wasn’t paid in any normal fashion. 
I worked for my dad in his law firm. 

Dr. Berry: Would you go ahead and talk about your second job and thir d 
and so on? 

Supervisor: When I left there, I went to work for an adjustment firm, which 
is owned by an insurance company to adjust fire and casualty 
claims. I had wanted to get away from a small town, and to my 
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surprise they put me iu a town which was even smaller than where 
I was. Then they transferred me to St. Louis. I was in St. Louis 
two years, and I worked up to supervisor over a certain territory. 
I resigned there to come back to Kansas City and take this job 
I have here with an insurance firm. 

Dr. Berry: Tell me about your present job. 

Supervisor: I am claims supervisor in the branch claims department. I have 
been here two years. I have a certain amount of territory allotted 
to me. I handle injury cases and that type of thing. I earn some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $7,000 to $7,500. I get traveling 
expenses. I just break even on that. It is what is known as the 
tight expense account. The fringe benefits are pretty good. I get 
$18,000 of life insurance paid by the company. They give a very 
good health and medical insurance too, all paid; and they have 
a good pension plan and that is paid. You see all of that adds up. 

Dr. Berry: As you look ahead, what are your plans for the future? 

Supervisor : I plan on staying in the insurance business in one form or another. 

I expect to progress with more responsibility into the manage- 
ment end of the claim business. 

Dr. Berry : I thmk at this point I would like to have some comments from you 
on your college studies or your goals or personal interests in life. 
Perhaps there is something that you would like to tell me about 
yourself that would be helpful in this study. 

Supervisor: Well, I can’t think of anything. I was an English major more 
or less by accident; otherwise, I guess I would have been an English 
minor — ^that is if I had made better grades in law school that first 
year. But I don’t think taking the extra year hurt me. It prob- 
ably helped. The one course I really liked in English was the one 
taught by this guy from India who devoted a great deal of his 
time to Kipling. 

Dr. Berry: Has your work in English been of any particular help to you 
in the work you do now? Do you write a lot of reports, or any- 
thing like that? 

Supervisor: Oh, I write a little. Not too much. I guess the English helped 
some, but Fm not sure that it would make much difference one 
way or another. I have taken courses since then in night school 
in communication, but most of the businesses these days are talk- 
ing about very simple elementary communication that any good 
sixth grade stedent could do. 

Dr. Berry: Do you have any comments or advice for your former English 
department? 

Supervisor: Well, I would have to think about that. I don’t know. I don’t 
think so. I found out that they put too much emphasis on the 
entrance examinations. I think I could say that. In fact, I know 
I can. 
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Dr. Berry: In what way? 

Supervisor: Well, that is hard to say. I can’t generalize too much about all 
teachers. But I think most of the teachers sort of categorized you 
on the basis of the entrance exams. That is the way it seemed. 
In short, not very creative. That is what it is, they weren’t very 
creative. They seemed to go back to the old system. 

Dr. Berry: You told me that if you were doing your college program over 
with the same goals, you would probably do it pretty much the 
same. Do you think you would choose the same career if you 
were doing it over? 

Supervisor: Well, if I were thinking of it strictly from the standpoint of 
money, I’d say I should have been an engineer. But I think I 
probably would have the same goals. 

Dr. Berry: Would you like to be an engineer? 

Supervisor; Well, I wouldn’t mind it too much, but it wouldn’t be nearly the 
challenge to me, I don’t think, that the law has been. Or that 
human activities are. I enjoy the kinds of human contacts I have 
in my work. 

(After the interview, the supervisor said he had a very fortunate 
childhood, so his remarks on this were recorded.) 

Supervisor: I had a very fortunate childhood. Among other things, I was 
taught not to be afraid of such things as poetry, and I was given 
an excellent vocabulary. 

Excerpts— Interview of an English Major 
Who Established a Service Corporation 



Dr. Berry: Now think back to your early years in elementary school and high 
school. Did you have any particular career goals? Did you make 
any changes during that time in your career goals? 

Executive: Well, I remember in my freshman year in college I considered a 
number of different majors and sampled courses in a variety of 
fields. My earliest recollection, however, was a desire to enter 
polities. That goes back to junior high schor!. I think I consid- 
ered the ministiy at one time. There are a large number of min- 
isters in my family— uncles, grandfathers, cousins. About twenty 
or so are in the ministry. I might have considered law and medicine 
a little. 

Dr. Berry: Why did you decide to go to the University of Kansas? 

Executive : Oh, I had a music scholarship to KU for the summer after I grad- 
uated from high school. I spent the summer at -jIU and got inter- 
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ested. That was a special workshop for people who played band 
instruments. I had no specific career goals though. I was very 
interested in music and started in the school of music. When I 
started in music, my primary emphasis was musical composition. 
I had been composing through my high school years, and it seemed 
a logical thing to pursue. I became less interested in it though 
when I entered the university and began taking the courses. I was 
interested, yes, but as a career, no. I changed to a geology major 
at one point, to a foreign language major at another. I finally 
settled on English as a major only after I had completed about 
ninety hours. Since I was not ost on any particular career when 
I was in college, I sampled a number of fields. I took courses in 
economies, investments, and things like that in the business school, 
along with the liberal arts courses. I was trying to sample every- 
thing, for I had no specific vocational goals in mind. 

Dr. Berry: Why did you leave KU before getting a degree? 

Executive: Well, that is rather a hard question to answer. I went one semes- 
ter and the course schedule was heavily loaded with music. This 
was a period in which I had quite a bit of trouble mth my father. 
He and I are the best of friends today, but we didn’t fhinTr alike 
in those days. I was rather young anyway. I graduated from high 
school when I had just turned sixteen. Looking back, I would 
say that I was probably too young to go away to college when I 
went, particularly to a large university. I felt that I needed some 
time to mature, so I left KU at the end of the first semester and 
traveled, mostly hitchhiking. After a few months of this sort of 
thing, I decided to go back to KU. The second time around I 
took fewer music courses and more liberal arts. I had some sick- 
ness the second semester, missed school one month, then left the 
university again, and this time took employment. I think I wanted 
to make some money to buy some clothes and things like that, but 
I was still determined to get eventually a college degree. 

Dr. Berry: Where did you go when you left KU for good? 

Executive: I went to Central Missouri State College for about two and a 
half years. I went there because it was inexpensive, and I was 
self-supporting. I did apply myself there, however. I met my 
wife there. She had gone two years to the Junior College of Kan- 
sas City and had transferred to finish an A.B. degree. At the end 
of our junior years we decided to marry. We came back to Kansas 
City where I could earn enough money for us to live on. 

Dr. Berry: Did you work while goiag to school at Central Missouri State? 
How did you manage there financially? 

Executive: Well, I think two or three things went on there at that time. When 
I first went down there, I worked in a boarding house — washing 
dishes and so on. I earned my meals that way. I used the student 
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loan fund for tuition and some very limited spending money. I 
worked sununers. One summer I went to New York City and 
worked for an oil company. The other summers I was in the 
Marine Corps Reserves. My father and I also bought a small 
sign company. I made quite a hit of money operating it. It 
wasn’t big enough to justify any employees. We did the whole 
thing, hut it was profitable. I must have done some other things 
too that I can’t remember just now. One way or another I man- 
aged to support m3Tself through the entire period. I also bought 
and sold automobiles while I was in school. These were old Model 
A’s and Model T’s that I would go out and buy from the farmers. 
I would then bring them hack to the campus and sell them to stu- 
dents. I didn’t rely on any one special way to earn money. I 
just did first one thing and then another. 

Dr. Berry; Did you continue to study music at Central Missouri State? 

Executive: Yes, primarily because they had a good music department. Inci- 
dentally there was an English professor, who did a lot to infiuence 
me toward an English major. He was one of my favorite people, 
hut I haven’t seen him for years. He was very interested in the 
neo-classic period and the works of Shakespeare. I took his 
courses in these fields and the one he taught in creative writing. 
By this time I was interested in creative writing and had been 
writing poetry. I took journalism courses there and served on 
the newspaper. 

Dr. Berry: You married and that was the main reason you left CMSC. What 
did you do then? 

Executive; We came back to Kansas City and I went to work full-time the 
fall semester. The next spring I enrolled at the University of 
Kansas City. That was the beginning of my attempt to gain a 
degree at KCU, which I succeeded in doing four years later. I 
lost one semester when I was transferred from a day shift to a 
night shift in the middle of the term. During this period I did a 
lot of work on assembly lines. I was at a stationery manufactur- 
ing company part of the time in a clerical capacity and assisting 
the production manger. It is a very low paying company. This 
is the main reason I left and went to work on the assembly line 
at an automobile assembly plant. I was working toward my degree 
all this time. The primary aim was the degree. The work was a 
means to an end. 

When you switched your interest from music to English, had 
you established any particular career goal? 

Executive; No, one of the main reasons I switched majors was I had a friend 
who was an English teacher in high school. In my discussions 
with him I began to realize that I had a deficiency in my knowl- 
edge of literature. This led me to take more English courses at 
CMSC. When I went to KCU, I learned that they had a very 
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good English department. I talked with the head of the depart- 
ment for some great length of time. He later became my adviser. 
He was an excellent teacher. He exposed his students early to 
the ability to critically understand or look for several levels of 
meaning in a great work of literature, which was a revelation to 
me. From that point forward, I pursued literature with great 
mterest and took as many courses as I could. 

You finished up at KCU in 1956. What did you do then? 

Well, about six months before I graduated from KCU, a friend 
of mine who was employed by a little magazine said they were 
expanding and were going to add another book. They were look- 
ing for an editor. I went down, applied, bargained for a better 
salary than was offered, and got on. I started as the editor of 
the Wichita edition. And 1 opened that edition for them. It 
became somewhat a challenge to me. The home office had pro- 
jected a moderate growth over a five year period, but we were able 
to promote the growth of the publication to a point of absurdity. 
In less than a year, we had achieved more than double their five 
year projection. This was an impetus to my career. They trans- 
ferred me into the promotion department and gave me both the 
St. Louis edition and the Wichita edition. About three months 
later they opened their first regional office for seven states. This 
was up north and I was transferred there. My job through that 
period was principally trading space in the book for unsold time 
on the air. The station would run an ad in the book and we would 
prepare spots. More than anything my job was to show station 
owners that promotion of the magazine was a form of the self 
promotion that they needed. After a time, I had pretty well 
worked myself out of a job. Our agreements were set and operat- 
ing, and my secretary could take care of most of the details. The 
company was stabilizing. Where the company had been one of 
rapid growth with rapid promotion, it now looked as though 
things would remain much as they were. I decided it was time to 
look around for something else. I decided to come back to Kansas 
City, so I gave them my notice. 

Did you ever think about teaching school? 

Yes, I thought a lot about it before I left college. I enrolled in 
one education course. I lasted three weeks. I decided if I had to 
take thirty hours of that sort of thing I wouldn’t teach. That 
was the end of that. I couldn’t see any value at all in the course 
I took. Anyway, I thought thirty hours of graduate work in my 
major field would enable me to teach at the college level, which 
was preferable of the two choices. 

But you decided not to teach in college either. 

Well, it took me four years to get the last thirt- or forty hours 
of my college work, and by that time I had two cuildren. I was 
embarked on what I considered to be my first career job. Well, 
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of course, throughout this whole period I did a lot of part-time 
work in addition to holding down a full-time job and going to 
school. I was going several directions at once. I worked part- 
time in the botany laboratory at KCU, and I sold shoes on the 
weekends and evenings in a department store. I found it a very 
unpleasant job, but it paid. When I finally went with the 
magazine, I decided to devote all of my time to it, for I thought 
it would move me along faster. I figured with teaching I would 
have to continue to hold two or three jobs. 

Dr. Berry: You went from the publishing company to a life insurance firm. 

You stayed there several years and were a broker. You still work 
in this field part-time? 

Executive: Oh yes, I still have a small insurance agency. I still serve those 
people who became my clients during those years. 

Dr. Berry: Why did this field interest you? 

Executive: Well, it offered me the opportunity not only to make an income 
as I went along but also to build an income base, which I am now 
enjoying. While it is not much, it is nice to have. As you know 
now, I am a ju’esident of a company that deals in automated data 
processing. I got into this through my acquaintance with a friend 
who is a computer programer. In talking with him and in fol- 
lowing his career, I became interested in the whole idea. There 
are so many businesses and professional people who have work 
that can best be performed through such service but could never 
justify purchasing equipment of their own and employing the 
staff it would take. So it occuiTed to me that there was a good 
market here of potential customers. 

Dr. Berry: This type of equipment is very expensive. Where did jmu get 
capital? 

Executive: Well, of late when I have thought over my career, I have come to 
realize that I am basically a promoter. But I would like to 
qualify it. Promoter to some people means cheating others out 
of what they have, whir’i doesn’t interest me at all. But if one 
generally feels that that which he is doing has merit and will 
fill an important need, then he is justified in raising cash to finance 
his ideas. I incorporated this company and raised capital by 
selling some stock in the company to investors, but restricted it 
to investors with some talent to offer the company — those who 
could contribute to the welfare of the company in other ways. 
For example, people now in the data processing field or program 
planners who could assist us in that area. I never studied data 
processing myself, but I have picked up a fair knowledge of it 
as I have gone along. I hired people who had thorough knowledge 
and learned from them. I understand the principles and can 
operate most of the equipment, but I haven’t been to any formal 
school nor do I expect to go to one. I don’t plan to become a 
programer. At this point we are expanding into other states. 
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Dr. Berry: You mentioned in your questionnaire that some day you wanted 

to be in a position to write and travel. Tell me what you have in 
mind. 

Exboijtivb: Well, these are two of the things that I enjoy most, although they 
also produce the least income. The only writing I really do well is 
in the area of poetry. I am presently working on one continuing 
project which I may never complete. It is a long poem. It seems 
so far to offer no logical conclusion. Now going back to this 
other thing. I felt that my first obligation was to conquer this 
thing of earning a living. I don’t want to spend my entire life 
earning money, and just earning enough to get along on. It 
seems like a waste. I haven’t hesitated, therefore, to do those 
things that offered the chance to produce an independent income. 
Then I will be free of the subsequent problem of worrying about 
where tomorrow’s meals are coming from. When I become 
financially independent, then I hope to devote part of my timp 
to little more than keeping track of what I have and spending 
the rest of my time composing music and writing poetry. 

Dr. Berry: Does this goal seem within reach? 

Executive : Yes, it does. I suppose I could wind up being quite wrong about 
it, but I feel ^ that to date I have made a certain amount of 
progress in this direction without seeing too many years go by. 
Another five to ten years should tell the tale, if all goes well.' 
If not, I will have to find another avenue. I have no interest in 
working for someone else for a salary. 

Dr. Berry: You have been in business, and you have been in work related 
to writing. In fact you want to write. You know the usual 
concept is that these two interests don’t go together. Why is that? 

Executive: Well, I think for one thing the typical American businessman 
IS too busy to write. Businessmen are made up of people with a 
^eat diversity of background. I think that basically all men are 
in business one way or another. That may not sound right to 
you, but we are all engaged in the process of earning a living 
whether it is primary or secondary in our efforts. Consequently 
you find all sorts of people in business, and many in college 
majored in every conceivable field— but those in business who 
majored in English, I imagine the majority want to write but 
have never found time. 

Dr. Berry: Do you read a lot? And do you find time to write? 

Executive: T don’t read a lot. Now if you are wondering if I would write 
or read on my day off, I would have to say that I probably would 
not. I like writing, but I think it is hard work. It’s an all 
consuming endeavor. If I were taking a day off, I would probably 
want something less demanding. . . . There is something else 
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that I do that might interest you. I belong to a small seminar 
group that meets once a month. There are five or six of us in this 
group; of diverse educational backgrounds and careers. £]ach 
month one member of the group prepares a paper or talk on 
some particular subject that interests him. He presents the 
material and then discussion follows. We have discussed a wide 
range of topics. We got the idea to do this because we thought 
it offered an opportunity to keep abreast of a wide range of 
topics. It is quite an interesting group. . . . 



Excerpts— Interview of a Real Estate SaWman 

Dr. Berry; Why did you major in English? Do you want to think about it 
or do you have an answer? 

Salesman ; Well, I probably have as good an answer as I could make if I 
did think about it. It involves a philosophy toward education. I 
am opposed on the face of it to vocational education. I am also 
opposed to business courses and business degrees. I would like to 
go back to the time in education before this other became popular 
when it was meant as a source of personal enlargement rather than 
vocational training. That is the very lofty sort of thing I had 
in mind when I decided to major in English. I had no interest 
whatsoever at that time in even entering a business career. I 
had no real career plans, but I had at any rare no intention of 
studying for a business career, and to this day I would dis- 
courage any children of mine from strictly vocational training. 

Dr. Berry; You say that you took an A.B. in English because you did not 
want a strictly vocational educs* 'ion. You mention having no 
real career goals. ^ Does this imply that you have some goals 
but perhaps unrealistic ones? Or incomplete ones? 

Salesman: No, I never had any in high school. When I started college, 
I had none at all, and when I graduated there were barely any. 
Looking back upon it, I guess it was very impractical, but I had 
no concrete plans. I had considerable confidence, like Mt Mc- 
Cawber, that something was going to come along. But I really 
didn't have ^y plans. I never really considered teaching at all. I 
had from high school and from home acquired a penchant and 
respect for English literature. It was simply a personal preference 
that I chose literature. I wanted to enjoy colbge, I liked literature, 
and I think there is a good deal personally to be gained from 
this sort of exposure anyway. 

Dr. Berry: You don't regret this approach to education? 

Salesman ; Well, I will have to admit now that I have more or less entered 
upon a business career, I am behind in some ways. This is 
certainly my fault and not the fault of my college training. 
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I could have, in the meantime, picked up the ability to read a 
profit and loss statement or a balance sheet, which I am not 

Sf I »n> except that “ Z 

behmd, but that really doesn’t bother me either. I could have 

learned some of those things since then if I had given it the time. 

Dr. BuRRy: Supple yon gbe me a complete record of yonr employment eince 

of Missouri, beginning with your first 
job eommg down to the present. If there was any time when you 
were unemployed, account for what you were doing at that t^e 



Salesman : 



Dr. Berry: 



Salesman : 



Well, immediately upon graduation I was inducted into the Army 

enlisted man. After basic training in the 
state of M^souri, I was assigned for the duration of my obliga- 
faon to Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, Texas. This assi^- 
ment was accidental but turned out to be very rewarding, not k 
connection with Army service down there, but while I was in the 
Army there, I managed to acquaint myself with a group, and we 

as a matter of fa^, eLourages 
this type of thing very much, so I used the background of my 
liberal arts education very much when I was there. Upon my 
release from service, I came back to Kansas City, decided to take 
a month trip to California. I had some’^^ood contectfto 
the television and motion picture industry. It was nothing like 
I expected, c I came home discouraged from that. Having never 

I finally 

figured that I didn’t know much about it. It had never appealed 
to me greatly, but then I had so little information that I Wouldn’t 
really make a judgment, so I thought I would Investigate it so 
that I would at least have a basis for judgment. I entered the 
busmess, found I was pretty good at it, a A found that I did 
like It, to my amazement, certainly. So for the last four years 
1 have been in this business. ^ 

How wmdd you define the relationship between your English 
major and your present jobf Is it a contribution to yonr back- 

It’s tad to translate, I think, a liberal arts education or an 
•t if^i ““Jor into rte relationship to selling real estate. I feel 
It has been very beneficial to me. I said I would do it over again 

tt?nk^T^ in an abstract sensl I 

thmk it contributes for one thing to articulation. That is on 

probably a more technical level; but the main thing, not only 

tha? wtad ^ employment but to a larger sense than 

that, would be personal enlargement that I think a serious 
student of any fine literature is exposed to. Naturally sudi a 
background will be of help in innumerable ways. This would 
benefit anybody no matter what he did. It would contribute to 
success in any field, It would improve your mind, enlarge it. 
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increase your comprehension of people and their problems and 
their various relationships; and therefore your ability to get 
along with them-sell them if you want to really translate it. 
It would merease one’s salesmanship effectiveness. I think those 
are the mam areas of relationship between the two. 

Db. Berry: Do you think, in view o£ what you are now doing, that the 
English major was as good or better than another major in the 
liberal arts school say, history, or philosophy, for example? 

SAI.ESMAN; I think English literature is the broadest and most beneficial 
major. It leads to the best general education available. It 
necessarily includes philosophy, political science, history, and 
numerous other subjects to a greater degree than any other single 
major. In other words, through literature one is exposed to many 
of the other liberal arts subjects. In some ways, it incorporates 
the rest. 

Db. Berry: If you were taking your English major today, would you alter 
it in any way? 

Salesman: I think I would. Perhaps since graduation I have acquired more 
likes and dislikes. I think if I were doing it over I would stress 
eertam periods of literature that I didn’t at the time. The 
eighteenth century, for instance, Johnson. And I think I would 
have stressed American literature more. I think I only had 
one course in American literature, which is after all the literature 
of our country. 

Dr. Berry: What about writing? Are you satisfied with your education in 
that phase? Would you have wanted more or fewer courses in 
writing, semantics, linguistics? 

Salesman: Oh yes, I vdsh I had had more in non-Aristotelian semantics. I 
don t ^think it was available at the university. I never heard of 
it if it was. In fact I never heard much about semantics until 
I was out of school. I find it a fascinating subject. I suppose 
it would take a great deal of advanced study to tackle it, but I 
would like to have been exposed to it. I think I had three or four 
writing courses, but they really weren’t adequate. I don’t recall 
them being very well executed or very challenging. Or very 
informative. That may be the student’s fault, but that was my 
impression of the writing courses. 

Dr. Berry: Would you recommend any specific elective courses to be taken 
by the English major who plans to seek employment in a business 
career immediately after getting the A.B. degree? 

Salesman: Yes, I would say, based upon my own experience, that a funda- 
mental knowledge of accounting if he is going into business is 
a prerequisite. You always have enough elective courses that 
you can fit that sort of thing in. I would say, I can’t remember 
all of the courses, but I would say two or three courses in intro- 
duction to business. Economies is very helpful, I guess, except 
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that I took it in college and it is so greatly theoretical that I 
don’t know what benefit it is to someone who is a wage earner 
or in a phase of business unless he is involved in economic theory 
on the administration level. Economics was a disappointment to me. 

Dr. Berry: You mentioned an interest in writing. Will you talk about that 
a little more? 

Salesman: Well, yes— reluctantly— I don’t have much confidence in this 
respect. Not yet anyway. As a diversion, I have been fooling 
around for several years on a screen play. And that has been 
the thing I have been revising and adding to. Mostly, apart 
from that, an occasional short story, a poem or something like 
that— but the main project has been this screen play. Recently, 
I have just started to try to put together some preliminary thought 
on a children’s introduction to a certain composer’s works. I was 
thinking of something for the ten or twelve year old, an explana- 
tion for a younger person. 

Dr. Berry: Do you have an agent or contacts with publishers in New York? 

Salesman: I think some could be uncovered. I know several people who 
would be very powerful allies in a thing like this. I have some 
real good contacts on the West Coast and if the screen plav 
is ever finished and ready and polished, I think they would 
lend an ear. 



Excerpts— Interview of an English Major 
in Personnel Management 

Dr. Berry: You mentioned in the questionnaire that you had originally 
enrolled in engineering at Kansas State University but dropped 
out and joined the Army. What changed your mind? 

Personnel Well, like most young men I personally was interested in a nice 
Manager: job with a good salary with security attached thereto, and I felt 
that education was a means to an end, rather than to develop 
one’s capabilities. So I got into engineering, but I found out that 
the subject matter was too restrictive. Frankly, there were just 
too many questions about life, and what our historical background 
was, where we are headed, that were left unanswered. It seemed 
to me that engineering was just learning a trade. I thought that 
I wanted to learn how to live, how to make the most of myself. 
I decided to enroll at Rockhurst College and major in literature 
when I returned from the service. 

Dr. Berry: Was your father a college graduate? 

Personnel No, I think that dad finished grade school and had about two 
Manager: or three years of high school. I can see why he valued the 
importance of learning a trade, especially when he had such 
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a tfae himself. Four years of eoUege and a guaranteed 
job looked like the easy way to him. 

Dr. Beret: a Uttle account of your employment history-actual jobs 

held, types of work done, salary, etc. 

I once considered being a teacher, but when I graduated 
Manager, and decided to go mto business rather than graduate school, I 
applied for work at different places I knew here in Kansas City. 
Une of these places was an automobile assembly plant, and I 
was hir^. My ^ele and my father are interested in a business 
here in Kansas City. It is a hard metal manufacturing company 
^at employs about 200 people in its foundry and machine shop. 
Of course thm was far and away my best advantage if they needed 
me. My imcle told me that they wanted me to come to work out 
there, so I took over the industrial relations and personnel end 
of thm^. I proceeded to take all of the night courses that I could 
get in the field because I believe that undergraduate school is no 
place to specialize. You can do that later on, which is what I 
did. I did all of the hiring, the safety program, insurance, work- 
mens compensation, processing of grievances, training, and pro- 
motion. It IS pretty much a one man deal at our plant, t suc- 
ceeded m making some considerable savings for the company by 
revamping our underwriting procedures in insurance, improv- 
ing mations, and setting up a testing and screening program on 
something of an objective basis, which they never had. I had been 
at the plant six years when a friend of mine who had taught night 
classes over at Eockhurst and who is one of the top industrial 
TClations men in the area wrote me a letter and wanted to know 
T± I wanted a job. Although the salary was something less than 

good. (I make between $11,000 and 
$12,000 now including fringe benefits.) After several interviews, 
the guy told me he thought he could use me if I could accept the 
salary, so being a little dissatisfied in my present job and with 
a normal instinct of wanting to advance which didn’t seem pos 
sible in my present job, I frankly parlayed this into an increase 
m salary m my present company and a little better position which 
mvolves a directorship. The new job is in supervision. In our 
particular orgamization a supervision job is more important than 
an industrial relations and personnel one. There will be salary 
increases in the new job, but that isn’t settled yet. 

Dr. Beret; When you first went into the company with your background of 
math combined vith an English major, did you feel in any way 
inadequately prepared? How would you compare your back- 
ground for this job with that of a business major? Was this an 
advantage or a disadvantage to major in English and come up this 
way? Can you make a comparison with the business graduate? 

P^SONNEL Frankly, I felt some lack in not having a business administration 
Manager; background since I have been in my job. That is why I have 
taken some postgraduate courses in business. But if I had it to 
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do all over again, I would do the same thing. , I would major in 
literature because when I think about it I think that what I was 
looking for out of a college education more than anything else 
was confidence. And the only way that I could get confidence was 
by having these questions answered. I think that I wanted most 
of ^ all to get oriented with life. I felt that once I was basically 
oriented, I could pick up the other necessary things, after I got 
on the job, which is pretty much what I have done. I’ve studied 
some accounting on the side and some other things in order to 
get along, but mainly the one big gift that I got from my litera- 
ture background was— well, there were really two things. First 
of all it has developed in me an imagination. Some of the things 
I did at the company — ^revising the insurance plan, changing poli- 
cies, effecting some economies — did mainly because I came into 
the plant with an entirely different viewpoint. I took an entirely 
different viewpoint than anyone had before because my back- 
ground in thinking was different. This is probably an oversimpli- 
fication of a situation, but I felt that I didn’t want to go into 
the busmess world prejudiced. So I didn’t tie myself to a busi- 
ness administration education. Because again, the only way a 
college can build a course in business admmistration is to build 
a course around what actual business administrators tell them 
that they need, and this is a situation that is in constant flux. 
Business is constantly changing, I think that the best thing that 
any employee can offer his employer is an open mind and an 
ability to think, and the abil'ty to continue to educate himself 
along specific lines. This is a personal opinion. 

Dr. Berry: As I understand it, if you were repeating your college program 
you would still major in English literature. Would you want to 
change your English courses in any way? Would you alter your 
English major in any way? 

Personnel Well, of course it has been some time. It has been six years since 
Manager: I graduated. But actually to be honest with you, I think educar 
cation more than anything else was people to me. It was indi- 
vidual instructors who had good minds and something to offer, 
more than courses. In math this was different. In math there 
is a sequence of subject matter. But in literature, you have some- 
thing different. I have always maintained that you can tell more 
about a country from studying its literature than you ever can 
from studying its history. Literature is ideas. It’s people. It’s 
about as close a contact with reality as you can get. I think I 
had a pretty well-roimded program. 

Dr. Berry: As far as the writing courses were concerned, were you satisfied? 

Were you given enough opportunity for creativity and self- 
expression? 

Personnel I think so. All of the literature professors would have been very 
Manager: happy to accept any writing on anything at any time. The only 
reason they assigned work was to give us a little jog along cer- 
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tain lines. I think there were certain professors who were most 
concerned about the history of English literature, Wxth getting 
the subject matter across, which is another way of saying “learn 
certain dates and bits of information so that you have a back- 
ground in the field.” 

Db. Berry: What would you like to write about? 

Personnel Well, I don’t know really. I think I would have to back off. I 
Manager: am too close to things now to try to write about them. I swear 
I could write a best seller just about American industry. And 
labor mangement problems. Fm convinced of it, but I am too 
close to it. Fd have to retire, or take six months off, and then 
look back. 

Db. Berry: You have been in an employing position at your plant, and 
directly or indirectly you are going to be concerned with this 
the rest of your life. How do you view the English major, or 
for that matter the liberal arts major, in the business world? What 
are you going to be looking for in people you hire and promote? 

Personnel Well, of course, we are a small company, and the people we hire 
Manager: are mostly factory people. We hire some staff and some office 
people, but the turnover is small. I would say that in our small 
company we are more concerned — am thinHng of a staff job 
in the company — ^we are more concerned about the individual, and 
his ability to adjust to that particular organization and to a par- 
ticular group of people. This is not necessarily my thinking. It 
is the thinking of the company. We look for people who can get 
along, who have a good head on their shoulders, and whom we 
can count on to stay with us. This is far more important than a 
particular field of training, with the possible exception of engi- 
neering. As a matter of fact our plant manager, who is a grad- 
uate in engineering and a very big man in the company, has got 
the job mainly because he is one of the few engineers there who 
has a very fine personality. A man with an engineering degree 
can get a job, that’s for sure, but moving ahead over the next 
five or ten years is somethmg else. After about five years on a 
job, people forget your college record and they begin judging 
you on your ability on the job instead. And what contribution 
you are making to the company. I think this is true anywhere. 
And my experience with engineers is that too many of them can’t 
think. The one thing education could do for us is to revamp the 
engineering program to give us engineers who are more talented 
and capable and can make a contribution to the company as a 
whole rather than isolating themselves from the operation. A lot 
of them are good people. It is just that their education is so com- 
pletely exclusive. They get out in life and there is this tremendous 
vastness, and they can’t cope with it. 
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English Majors in Teaching 



Anyone picking up a newspaper or magazine today is certain to 
notice that education is a vital public concern. The press has given 
more space to education during the past six years than it did during 
the preceding sixteen. The first Sputnik had much the same effect as 
the stock market crash of 1929 and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
In all cases, it was less the blow than the exposure of fundamental weak- 
nesses in our democratic system that caused the alarm. Certainly, Sput- 
nik I more than any other force in American history brought about a 
lively and hopeful reawakening of public interest in the quality of edu- 
cation in the United States. It brought into focus the profession of 
teaching. 

This public awakening of interest in education comes at a crucial 
time; for the problems created by the rapid population growth, the 
increasing life span, the decline in morals, combined with the threat of 
unemployment through automation, defy easy solution. They challenge 
the best of minds, and increasingly government leaders and “idea men” 
are coming to the realization that only the schools and colleges can pro- 
vide the education, research, and leadership necessary to cope with the 
approaching crisis. 

Competence in English is almost universally recognized as basic to 
quality in all education; yet the teaching of English is far less effective 
than it should be. Large numbers of students who become dropouts 
lack minimum proficieny in reading and writing, and a large number 
graduating from high school are similarly deficient. Too many students 
have been struggling to learn English under gravely inferior condi- 
tions — in overcrowded classrooms, with inadequate books and supplies, 
staffed by poorly qualified teachers who themselves lack language pro- 
ficiency. It has been estimated that at least half of the English teachers 
in the United States are not qualified for their jobs. The shortage exists 
on all grade levels and presents a challenge to the English major in 
college. 

Twenty.five of the young men in this study committeed themselves to 
a career in teaching. The returned questionnaires, however, did not indi- 
cate the teacher shortage as a possible hxre, for most of them went into 
teaching because they enjoyed school life, liked to read and write, 
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admired some particular teacher, or wanted to remain scholars the rest 
of their lives. 

Vocational Goals of the English Majors in Teaching 

Only four of the twenty-five English majors now engaged in teaching 
were decided on this career when declaring the English major at the 
beginning of the junior year. To be more specific, eighteen of the twenty- 
five had no vocational goals and three had no definitive ones. When the 
twenty-five young men were asked why they chose the English major, 
responses such as the following were offered: 

Both my aptitude and my interests have always been in the verbal areas. I 
was considering both magazine writing and teaching, but because of obli- 
gated military service (three years), I put off a final decision until after 
college graduation. 

I was always fond of reading. I started out as an economics major but did 
poorly. I had done reasonably well in English courses, so I changed 
majors. I was not fully aware of either the possibilities or the limitations 
of the field. I honestly think I switched to English to stay in college. I 
nearly flunked out. 

I more or less drifted into it. I had no precise goals. I liked writing, read- 
ing, and speaking. I took courses which interested me. Toward the junior 
year, I began to see that what I had taken more or less coalesced into an 
English major. 

I originally intended to go into journalism. The liberal arts college I 
attended did not offer journalism, so I took the next best thing, English. 

I like literature and enjoyed writing. I wanted to teach in high school. 

Education of the English Majors in Teaching 

As might be expected, the educational backgrounds of the young 
men in teaching reveal patterns of continued study and higher depees. 
Both college and public school teachers normally surpass the minimum 
requirements for their respective fields. Although at the college level 
a teaching position can be secured with one or two years of graduate 
study in the subject field, it is common that the Ph.D. ensures maximum 
opportunity for job selection, promotion, and professional recognition; 
therefore twelve of the fourteen young men have pursued this degree. 
Of the other two, one began as a high school teacher but recently joined 
a junior college faculty. The other completed a master’s degree in edu- 
cational administration and does administrative work in a church re- 
lated institution. Of the twelve young men who enrolled for the doc- 
torate in English, two have completed the Ph.D. and are now employed 
as full-time college teachers. 

The educational route of the men who aspire to college teaching is 
a long one, often involving self-sacrifice. All but two of the young men 
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have contributed to their own financial support while attending college. 
This involves part-time work, summer jobs, and an occasional scholar- 
ship, combined with a graduate assistantship at the doctoral level. With 
this work-study combination, it requires from ten to fifteen years for 
the young men qualifying for college teaching to prepare themselves 
for their first professorship. The college English teachers in this study 
frequently took their first full-time job before completion of the dis- 
^r^tion, and because of this their initial earnings are lower. It is the 
Ph.D. that makes the difference. 

Although there are many public school teachers in the United States 
who are not properly trained for their jobs, elementary and secondary 
school teachers must be licensed by the state education department of 
the state in which they teach. Certification requiren ants differ from 
^ate to state, but certain underlying principles appear to hold true. 
Deviations are made when qualified applicants are not available. Most 
states require a minimum of a bachelor’s degree, and there is increas- 
ing preference for five years of training or the master’s degree at the 
secondary level. In addition to minimum degree requirements, most 
states require a teaching candidate to include in his degree program cer- 
tain general education courses in the liberal arts college and certain edu- 
cation courses which are usually taught in the school of education or in 
the education department of a liberal arts college. High school teachers 
are required to complete an undergraduate major in the subject to be 
taught. Once the undergraduate decides on a career in public school 
teaching, he usually consults the officials of the school of education or 
the education advisor on his campus. Only in this way can he be sui“ 
of meeting the state certification standards. 

In general, the English majors in elementary or secondary school 
teaching in this survey register advanced training beyond their job re- 
quirements. Most of them formed no decision to teach until near or after 
completion of the A.B. degree; their education courses were taken the 
following year or at the graduate level. In addition to supplementary 
courses in education, many have also taken graduate studies in their 
teaching field. It may be generally concluded that the English majors 
in the survey have completed more college study than the average public 
school teacher. Nine of the eleven list six years of college preparation, 
one lists seven years, and one lists five years. At least three of them 
expect to complete the Ph.D. 

Getting Their First Jobs 

The young men in college and public school teaching normally use 
the resources of the college for their first job leads. Since there is a 
critical shortage of qualified English teachers, obtaining a position is no 
problem for them. Vacancies are brought to their attention through the 
college placement service, faculty advisor, or some other coUege official. 
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The Salaries of the Young Men in Teaching 

The salaries of the young men in college teaching do not merit special 
analysis. Only two of fourteen have a Ph.D., which is a requisite for 
higher salaries, professional status, and tenure. Eecent statistics show 
that the average college teacher’s salary is $8,342 for the nine month 
academic year:^ with summer school included, the salary may approach 
$10,000. While this is the average salary, even a young Ph.D. with no 
experience can expect a starting salary of $7,000 or more for the nine 
month term in all but the most impoverished institutions. 

Chart 11 lists salary information for young men in elementary and 
secondary school teaching. As a group, their salaries are lower than 
those of the English majors in other career fields. (Median salary lies 
in the $5,800 to $6,000 range.) Although teaching experience is im- 
portant in determining salaries, a more important factor concerns the 
particular section of the country in which the teacher is employed. The 
two highest salaries, $7,000 each, were reported by one teacher in Michi- 
gan and another in California. 

Career Patterns of the English Majors in Teaching 

In Charts 11 and 12 the most distinguishing feature of the career 
patterns of the college English teacher is the work-study approach. 
After earning his A.B., the prospective college teacher embarks upon 
graduate study, at which point he may accept a graduate assistantship 
and begin the long and rigorous work-study period. He may complete 
the doctorate by his thirtieth birthday, but he may well be thirty-five.^ 

The young man in high school teaching follows a more leisurely 
pace. He keeps changing jobs for better paying positions, and uses sum- 
mer vacations for further study or travel. 

Extent of Satisfaction with Choice of College? Major? Career? 

Twenty-four of the twenty-five young men are satisfied and expect 
to continue with teaching. The other, who wants to devote full time to 
writing, expressed no dissatisfaction with teaching, but did say. Ten 



’‘Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Universities, Colleges and Jrniior Col- 
leges, 196S-64 (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1964), 60pp. 

“Young readers discouraged by this work-study approach to the Ph.D. should 
note that there are many alternatives which were not available to the English majors 
in this study. While many graduate students still choose the work-study plan, an 
increasingly larger number who need financial assistance are succeeding^ with the 
aid of fellowships and loans. Any undergraduate English major with superior grades 
who wishes to pursue the Ph.D. but has no financial assistance should contact his 
college financial aids office and his academic advisor for information. He shoidd 
also write the graduate institution of his choice for information. He should study 
carefully the large number of fellowships and loans now available to him through 
the 1964 revision of the National Defense Education Act. 
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years from now I hope to be retired on a little island near Green Turtle 
Key in the Bahamas, writing successful books. I mean it. Or else kick- 
ing lip daisies.” 

When the young men in college teaching were asked to express the 
extent of their satisfaction with their choices of college and English 
major, eight of the fourteen young men were satisfied with their original 
choices. Four would have preferred another institution, and two made 
these comments: 

It is hard to say. I suppose that I would have received a better education 
in an Ivy League school, but I worked hard at the university and probably 
learned as much there as elsewhere. I thought the English department was 
poor, however, and I received no authoritative command over any period 
of English literature. There seemed to be no sense of belonging to the 
English department. I have already rejected law as a career, even though 
I hold the LL.B. I am now studying Slavic languages to prepare for col- 
lege teaching in this field when I get the Ph.D. 

The only change I would make would be to select teachers with greater 
care; also I would have discovered the course content foom personal obser- 
vation rather than depending upon the course description in the college 

catalog. 

Ten of the eleven young men in public school teaching expressed 
satisfaction with their choices of college; nine of the eleven expressed 
satisfaction with their choice of an English major. Three made these 
statements : j' 

I would get the degree in education but with as little alteration as possible. 
I am skeptical of the real value of years of professional education courses 
in college. I have had twenty-eight hours in education at the graduate level, 
so I have had some experience. Also I am jealous of the pure enjoyment 
I got from the liberal arts curriculum. 

I am glad that I took the courses that I did, and attended the school that 
I did. I wish I had had some guidance from home or from some profes- 
sional counselor rather than some brilliant but dog-tired, poorly paid, and 
discouraged professor being forced to counsel uninterested adolescents. I 
wish I had studied harder, and made better grades, and taken the A.M. 
while I was there. It is a constant source of comfort, however, not to have 
been in the school of education. I received a good liberal arts education 
and took the education pap later. 

I would have stayed home and gone to school to save money for the Ph.D. 
in Ifew England or abroad. 

When the young men in college teaching were requested to make 
recommendations for undergraduate curricular change, six of them 
expressed satisfaction with their undergraduate major. Two recom- 
mended more work in language, one recommended undergraduate 
seminars, and one recommended a more broadly conceived program of 
literature rather than concentration on English and American areas. 
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The eleven public school teachers seemed more generous in their wm- 
meirts on the Lglish curriculum. Of the seven public school teachera 
who suggested alterations, five recommended 

grammar, linguistics, and semantics, and two felt the need for bette 
education courses. 

Advice to Other English Majors 

Eight of the fourteen young men in college teaching offered advice 
to other English majors; a few typical comments follow: 

Take more content courses in the major, take none in educational metho^ 
or as Httle as possible, take some work in psychology, and definitely master 

a foreign language. 

The teouble mtti the English major is that 

teaching or technical writing. For anyone who asks that his 

cation directly help him to another type of job, I say take busmess adm 

istratiou and be done with it* 

I would a strong eoneeniration in the humanities for Myone pl^ 

ning to teSi English. History, music apg:eeiaton, phUosophy, and art 
history are very important courses for an English major. 

awav from education courses unless absolutely necessary. People 
toS.Sto^“h toekge wiU get nothing out of toem and no^.of 
utoS toeld^Ltton department Sneh was my exp^ee. Oth^, 
JLge as widely as possible, dipping into f ^f S 

one course (excluding education and sociology). I think ten hours ot p 

losophy and twelve hours of history are a must. 

Take as many courses in literary criticism as possible if you plan to go 
into college teaching. 

Take related courses. Logie, histo^, P^oso^y, »d 

ful. There are many jobs open to anyone who can express himseii weu 

orally and on paper. 

Six of the eleven young men in pnbUc school teaching contributed 
these comments: 

I to<* education courses in two diftont schools. 

I MtefltoPld Cl'prStrf from the educatiou courses if they had been 
better presented. 

Take electives in journalism, history, and political science. Read on your 
own in areas of literature not covered in your course work. 

The main trouble seems to be that English majors who plan to teach in 
high school do not take enough English courses. 

Take subjects in history, anthropology, and psydiology. PhUosophy is also 
helpful. 
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Take subjects in many fields if you are not sure of what you want to do. 
Include courses in education and business. That is where most English 
majors wind up. Journalism electives will be helpful. 

Take speech, semantics, creative writing, and grammar. Load up on gram- 
mar if you plan to teach in high school. Take as few education courses as 
possible. Unless they are better taught than the ones I had, you will not get 
much out of them. 

The Writing^ Interests of the English Majors in Teaching 

All of the young men in teaching express an interest in writing, 
but there appears to be a difference between the writing interests of the 
public school teacher and the college professor. The public school 
teachers express an interest in creative writing; the college professor 
wants to write in his professional field. There is probably a logical 
reason for this, since in many institutions of higher education research 
and publications of a professional nature determine one’s salary and 
rank, and even whether he is qualified to retain his position. The writ- 
ing interests of the young men in college teaching are expressed in 
these ways: 

I would like to do some critical writing on the modern novel. I would like 
to edit a text and do research in my field. 

I have one manuscript being examined by a publisher. I expect to write 
and publish a great deal, mostly in my field. 

I have published two professional articles. One is in American Quarterly, 
and the other is in Nineteenth Century Fiction. 

I am preparing some critical essays for possible publication. 

I am interested in creative writing, but I don’t have time for it. I imagine 
that most of my writing will be of a scholarly nature. 

The creative writing interests of the young men in public school 
teaching tend to be latent, since their impulse to write conflicts with a 
limited amount of time at their disposal. Here are a few statements: 

I have had courses in writing and am very interested in it. I have written 
short stories, a play, and from time to time I rewrite a novel. The only 
thing I ever published was a series of articles I wrote for the Kansas City 
Star when I taught for the State Department in Cambodia. 

I have a great deal of interest in creative writing, but no time. 

I have a desire to write, but home and elementary school teaching do not 
motivate this sort of thing. 

I have written only poetry, most of it bad. I have never tried to write for 
publication. I would like some day to write children’s books for the early 
teens. I don’t think much of the worn, corny ones now on the market. 
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Another man, thirty-one years old and living in Florida, added to 
the end of his questionnaire : 

Author of Me and Caleb, 1962, FoUett Publishiug Company, $3.25. Bead- 
ing level, grades 5 through 8. Winner of the $3,000 Charles W. Follett 
Award for best contribution to children’s literature, June 1962. 



Simunary 

In general, it may be concluded that English majors in teaching are 
a highly verbal group. Although there appear to be some differences 
between those in public school teaching and those headed for work at 
the college level, both groups maintain serious interests in writing. The 
college teachers had a higher undergraduate grade point average than 
any other occupational group in this survey. Although the salaries re- 
ported for young men in teaching were generally lower than for the 
English majors in other job classifications, inevitable salary improve- 
ments and psychic compensations were reasons for their present satisfac- 
tion with their choice of career. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of a Teacher 

Dr. Berry: Going back to high school and grade school and so on, from the 
earliest time that you can remember, what were your career goals? 
Did you make any changes in them before college? 

Teacher: I wonder how many teachers would say that they had always 

wanted to be a teacher. I think many of them probably could 
though. I think those would be the people who were professional 
students. They couldn’t imagine doing anything but teaching be- 
cause they loved school. They wanted to remain scholars and stay 
in school. I was one of those. I always wanted to be a teacher. 
Teachers were the finest people I knew. 

Dr. Berry: Why did you major in English in college? When did you decide 
on this? 

Teacher: Well, I didn’t, exactly. When I was in high school, I thought I 

might major in math in college. Then I went on to the Junior Col- 
lege of Kansas City where I had less success in math than I did 
curiously in a subject I didn’t like so well but I had to work so 
hard on — ^writing compositions. I never pass off today writmg 
compositions as an easy thing. It never was for me. It was an 
awful ordeal. I never could imagine I could spend my life doing 
it, but somehow along the line in Junior College I found teachers 
of English and foreign language who were such interesting people. 
Then I went on to the University of Missouri and took a pro- 
gram that offered a great deal of latitude for a liberal arts back- 
ground. And this is what interested me most. I wanted to be 
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Dr. Berry: 
Teacher : 

Db. Berry: 
Teacher : 



Dr. Berry: 
Teacher : 

Dr. Berry: 
Teacher: 



educated. I wasn’t thinking about a job. I took a course there 
called English Honors. It was a two-year course that led to Dis- 
tinction English. It consisted of a wide and thorough background 
in philosophy, history, foreign language, as well as a seminar 
situation with the English professor. 

When did you really decide to major in English? Had you de- 
cided this by the time you got to the University of Missouri? 

I don’t think I had. I wanted the broadest possible education 
that I could get in liberal arts. I had a horror of education schools. 
I had the greatest respect for academic things. I thought I would 
always go to school and probably wind up as a professor. It was 
the English honors program that seemed to offer the broadest 
education possible even if it is not a part of a broader honors 
program. It really encompasses many subjects. It also includes 
psychology, philosophy, history, and so on. 

Did you have a well-rounded English major or were there some 
things that you wish now you had taken or had the opportunity 
to take? How about semantics, linguistics, creative writing?"^ 

No, I think I had a well-rounded major. I don’t think the Uni- 
versity offered semantics or linguistics. If they did, no one men- 
tioned it to me. But I was reading in these areas on the side, 
probably in part because of my interest in philosophy and psy- 
chology too. I think these areas haven’t had enough recognition 
in English programs, because the education of teachers has omit- 
ted them, and in many cases professors like to continue with 
what they know and like rather than in picking up new fields. 
Linguistics is an interesting new field, and professors should know 
more about it. About creative writing. I took two courses as elec« 
tives. I had a private interest and curiosity. 

Now when you got out of college, you did not have the education 
courses you needed for teaching in high school. Had you thought 
about that? Did you know of these requirements? 

I am afraid I hadn’t thought much about this. I am afraid I 
thought I would go on through school. I thought I would take a 
doctor’s degree and wouldn’t take any education courses. I sort 
of thought of teaching in college. 

Why did you give up this idea of going right through college 
for the doctorpis? 

Oh, personal reasons, I suppose. I got a little tired of school. After 
MU I went to the University of Kansas City for a year and took 
a master’s in education. I don’t regret it, but I will probably 
eventually get the Ph.D. On the other hand another thing came 
up at that time too, my love affair wtih New York. I went to live 
in New York for a while. This was right after I graduated from 
MU and before I got the M.A. I wasn’t interested in hurrying 
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to teaching. I wanted to try my wings. I thought I was too young 
to make much of a teacher anyway. I had a lot of things to learn 
and to do. In New York, I lived on every level — ^from a very 
nice area where I lived with a librarian’s family to a slum walkup. 
I worked with quite different types of thin g s — General Motors, 
the Psychological Corporation, and I can’t remember all the jobs. 
At one time I was veterans’ advisor at Columbia University. I 
took some courses at Columbia University and at the New School 
of Social Kesearch, read widely, saw all of the new plays. I had 
Erich Fromm in a lecture course at the New School of Social 
Research. I stayed in New York a year and a half. I was low 
man on the totem pole, but I loved it. I finally got tired of it. 
1 had all of these odd jobs, but nothing really challenging. The 
romantic part of it began to pale, so 1 decided to go back. Then 
I went to the University of Kansas City and took a master’s. I 
left out one incident, a bad automobile accident that did bring 
me back to Kansas City for a year. I did read a lot that year 
and developed some interest in psychology. I had had a few 
courses at MU. In fact by the time I got the M.A. I had a double 
major in psychology and education. I started teaching before I 
finished the master’s. 

Dr. Berry; Tell me a little about your professional work. 

TiLiCjLiiJiK ; Vv >!1, while I was practice teaching a vacancy occurred in a subur- 
ban high school. My professor told me about it. I called the 
school. The principal came over to the high school to observe me 
teach. I guess he wanted to see if he thought that I could do it. 
He observed my class several times before hiring me. I stayed 
there three years. I tried to build up the foreign language depart- 
ment in addition to teaching English. Then one summer I got 
this chance to go to Louisiana State University for one of the 
first NDEA language institutes. I had been teaching a little 
French which was my minor. While I was at LSU that summer, 
I heard about an opportunity to teach English as a foreign lan- 
guage in sc*'. 3 of the ex-French colonies; so I took this job for 
one year in Cambodia. 

Dr. Berry: Most teachers categorize English as a subject like philosophy, 
history, mathematics, and so on. Do you think of it in this way, 
or how do you view it? 

Teacher: Well, I think I first did that; then I taught English as a foreign 

language. At this point I began to think of it as a language — 
French, German, English. I categorized it with a different group 
of subjects and stUl do. Since I have taught English as a foreign 
language, I question very much this earlier classification. English 
functions very much the way French and German do to our stu- 
dents when it is taught as a foreign language. It is a language 
too. This is a difficult thing to learn — to think of English as one 
of many languages. I doubt if you can get this feeling unless you 
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teach English as a foreign language. In some ways it is just 
another foreign language. I can’t imagine a teacher being any 
good in teaching English unless he has a knowledge of other lan- 
guages. Even in an English classroom in the United States, if you 
approach English as one of many languages it gets the interest 
of many students. I see it in their faces. 

Dr. Berry: Do you want to write? 

Teacher: Yes, I would like to, but all of these interests conflict. That is 

the reason I went to New York; I wanted to try my hand at writ- 
ing. But when I got there the brave new world was fascinating, 
and I did so many things I never found time to write anything. 
I haven’t found much time since then either. I have written a 
few plays and short stories. I have tried a novel, but I am too 
busy. Teaching, travel, and cultural interest have consumed my 
time. I can’t find the time to really write, or polish up what I 
have tried to write. When I was in Cambodia, I wrote three 
articles for a home town newspaper. That was my literary 
contribution. 

Dr. Berry: On the questionnaire, I asked the question, “Do you feel that your 
undergraduate education with an English major is satisfactory 
preparation for marriage and family living?” This question was 
directed to women, but it might apply to men. 

Teacher: Well, I think I understand the question, and I would think a 

housewife would have to answer yes. I can’t think what they 
would need more than a liberal education. Liberal Arts. It may 
not help to cook an egg, but surely they can learn that in on-the- 
job training. I think the breadth of interest and the understand- 
ing is more important than learning to cook an egg in college. 
I would assume that this educated housewife will take an interest 
in her family, in community activities as well, and will have an 
ability to understand and appreciate them. It would be valuable 
in the guidance of children. 

Dr. Berry: Does it bother you that teachers are limited financially? Did you 
ever think of this in choosing a career? 

Teacher: Well, I didn’t until recently. I do now, but I am afraid it didn’t 

enter my head before I got out of college. I chafe at the idea 
that teachers are penalized for having chosen one field over an- 
other. I think it is unfortunate, not just for me, but for the 
profession. 

Dr. Berry: Would you malm any changes in career if you were doing it over? 

Teacher: No, I think not. I knew all the time that doctors and lawyers 

made more money. Now how to make it pay professionally is 
the problem, not the main problem, however. I want to be happy 
in work I like, and I like teaching. I will do the doctorate though. 
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I do not know what field I will do it in yet. I like several fields 

English, French, and psychology. But regardless of the field I 

finally pursue in the doctorate, I will not regret the English 

major. I will not regret my training in liberal arts. Of course I 

realize that more and more schools are wanting professors or 

teachers who are highly specialized, so I suppose that that spells 

the end of my jumping back and forth in subjects. One of these 0 

days I will have to stick to one teaching field. In fact next year, 

I will be teaching French only. 



4 

English Majors in 
Journalism aund Writing 

A creative writing career has no built-in provisions for security. 
In the United States today, there are only about 15,000 professional 
writers, people who have sold something they wrote. It might have been 
only a four line poem, or at the other extreme a novel. It is estimated that 
not more than twenty-five people in this country make a living as full- 
time novelists. There are even fewer playwrights than that. And every- 
one knows that poets don’t live ; they get by. 

There is money to be made in writing, big money; but most success- 
ful writers do not emerge unexpectedly from garrets with priceless manu- 
scripts. This timeless portrayal of the writer and his craft is largely 
nonsense. The world of professional writing is far more complicated than 
the Hollywood movies would have us believe. lA the first place, most 
famous novelists, playwrights, and poets are not inspired by the lure 
of big money; there are far easier ways to accumulate wealth. Every 
successful writer, besides talent, possesses an abundant supply of human 
energy, drive and an overcharged ego. Why does he write? He writes 
simply because he must, or perhaps as Hemingway said, “All great writ- 
ing stems from a sense of injustice.” He debunked the idea of the glam- 
orous life of the writer when he said to an aspiring youth, “The artist’s 
life is a lonely one, perhaps the most lonely of all. It is better if you don’t 
get to loving life too much.”i Hemingway, most successful writers 
do not start at the top but more often come up through the ranks of 
the vast business of communication — the newspaper, magazine, or pub- 
lishing field. When Hemingway was asked how he got started writing, 
he said, “I always wanted to write. I worked on the school newspaper, 
and my first jobs were in writing. After I finished high school, I went 
to Kansas City and worked on the Star. It was regular newspaper work: 
Who shot who? Who broke into wheve? Where? How? When? But 
never Why. Not really Why.”^ 

^Lionel Olay, “Ernest Hemingway’s Last Eevolution,” Pageant, June 1959, pp. 
88-89. 

®A. E. Hotchner, “Hemingway Talks to American Youth,” This WeeJc, October 
18, 1959, p. 10. 
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In this country, writing is often a partial or subsidiary occupation, 
especially at the start. And the usual advice to the would-be writer is 
to “attach yourself to some other occupation or trade.” Most aspiring 
writers find full-time authorship financially unrewarding for many 
years. By way of illustration, one has only to browse through the corner 
bookstore and read the biographical notes on the splashy book jackets. 
Many creative writers get their start in related fields such as newspaper 
reporting and magazine writing, some pursue careers in medicine or 
the ministry, and others drive taxicabs or teach. 

The written word is still the most powerful force on earth; but no 
one undertakes the lonely, risky business of writing without a special 
passion for words. Although careers involving writing are often too 
narrowly conceived, it must be realized that writing embraces hundreds 
of occupations. The world of professional writing extends beyond con- 
tributions of novelists, playwrights, and poets into many other fields 
of writing and communication. Newspapers employ thousands of re- 
porters, copywriters, and editors. Publishing houses employ traveling 
agents, editors, and proofreaders. Magazines employ various kinds of 
writers in a highly competitive but lucrative field. Many beginning 
journalists find opportunities with trade publications, house organs, 
and company newsletters. Television and motion pictures are hungry 
for the written word. Recently, technical writing has come into its own, 
and there will always be a need for new faces and new ideas in the fields 
of advertising and public relations. 

It is generally thought that aU English majors have a deep down 
desire to write some day, and the ninety-eight men in this bulletin are 
no exception. Several of the young men in business actually began in 
the writing field, but most were forced to stop for financial reasons. Sev- 
eral of the young men in teaching have written in their professional 
field, and one has published a children’s novel. The pages of this vol- 
ume give evidence of their writing aspirations, and fifteen of the ninety- 
eight young men in this study have actually embarked on a writing 
career. They have their foot already in the door and are well on their 
way. Chart 13 is a classification of their jobs. 

Vocational Goals of Young Men in Writing 

Ten of the fifteen young men in writing said they had already chosen 
a career in writing when they declared the English major at the begin- 
ning of the junior year. More than any other career group in this study, 
they knew what they wanted. Four of the ten chose an English major 
in preference to journalism school after having taken courses in both 
subject fields. This is not strange, because the ability to think and write, 
important tools in a journalism career, can be nurtured in a liberal arts 
degree. (In Europe, there are no journalism schools.) On the question- 
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Chart 13: Present Jobs Held bt English Majors in Journalism and Writing 



Job Olassification 


Number 

Holding Position 




EDITING AND WEITING (7) 






Editorial supervision 


1 




Editor, professional magazine 


1 




Editor, company publications 


1 




Newspaper reporter 


1 




Free lance writer 


1 




News research writer 


1 




Technical writer 


1 




TELEVISION-EADIO-AUDIOVISUALAIDS (2) 






TV news executive 


1 




Visual aids specialist 


1 




ADVERTISING (4) 






Advertising representative 


1 




Advertising planner 


1 




Layout artist 


1 




Owner of advertising firm 


1 




PUBLIC RELATIONS (2) 






Director of public relations 


1 




No stated title 


1 




Total munber of English majors in journalism and vmting 15 



naire, the young men in writing gave these answers for their choice of 
an English major: 

I liked reading, and writing came easily. All told, I still can’t spell and 
my grammar stems from instinct. I had no inclination toward technicalities, 
bnt beautifully prepared language excited me, as did words. Someone, 
I think it was a maiden aunt, told me she liked my writing style. I was 
then a teenager writing about love, dove, moon, June. That clinched it. 
I would become an English major, and become a John Updike (in those 
days Norman Mailer). Damn those maiden aunts. 

I majored in English after I found out that the school of journalism 
was not what I expected it to be. My personal and vocational goals were 
basically the same. I wanted to live a full life on principles that were 
designed to let others go their way, and to let me go mine. To elaborate, 
I liked writing, and wanted a writing career that would provide a certain 
amount of creativity and fulfillment, while at the same time not forcing 
the grubbing, scratching, humiliation that stifies even the most tenuous 
individuality. My goals have not changed, nor am I sure that I am on the 
way to fulfilling them. But at the same time, they are, being realistic, vague 
enough that I can match them to virtually any job I happen to be domg. 
More to the point, I have resigned jobs with these goals in mind, and 
will continue to do so in the future. 

I have a double major in English and art. I express myself creatively in 
both painting and writing. And by profession now I am in the field of 
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advertising. I have had some poetry published, and my paintings hang on 
exhibition in various public buildings. I originally majored in English 
to become a high school teacher of English and art. I gave this up be- 
cause of the required courses in education. 

In fulfilling the basic requirements for journalism school, I had so many 
hours in English that I felt it was to my advantage to continue on in that 
field. It was a means of working toward the same end, that of a career 
in journalism. 

Education of the English Majors in Writing 

Ten of the fifteen young men earned degrees at the University of 
Missouri, which is the largest producer of English majors in writing. 
When asked the reason for their choice of an undergraduate institution, 
seven of the ten mentioned the reputation of the university s journalism 
school. During the first two years at Missouri, however, some of them 
became convinced that the English department was a better choice. 
In other words, they rejected professional training at the undergraduate 
level. Thus they took the A.B. in English and rounded it out with 
journalism electives. Several took both the English and journalism 
degrees. 

Further examination of the total educational records of the English 
majors in writing shows that thirteen of the fifteen have studied beyond 
the requirements of a four-year degree. Of these thirteen, three hold 
both the A.B. and B.J. degrees, two completed a year in law school, 
two hold master’s degrees in journalism and mass communication, one 
has completed a year of graduate study in journalism, one completed 
graduate courses in English and one in philosophy, one combined art 
study and the English degree, one combined music and English, one 
studied in the field of business administration. Of the two who hold 
only the A.B. degree, it is interesting to note that they took it in the 
field of creative writing, a major offered by the University of Missouri s 
English department. 

The educational background of the English majors in writing woidd 
not be complete without some analysis of their extra-curricular activities 
in college. Twelve of the fifteen English majors in writing followed 
similar paths. Their writing interests began early, in school, and later 
in college, they edited school newspapers and literary magazines or else 
served as reporters or creative writers. They entered writing contests 
for which they often won awards. 

Getting Their First Jobs 

All of the fifteen young English majors in writing are presently 
employed, but their entrance into the field of professional writing came 
about in no special way. Only two of them received help from the 
college placement service, and the rest offered such statements as these: 
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Immediately after graduation I took a bus for San Francisco. I knew no 
one in the city, I had very little money, so speed in gaining employment 
was essential. I soon got a job as a trade paper editorial assistant through 
a placement agency. 

I never contacted the placement ofdce. I got my first job by wandering 
around, making phone calls, and refusing to take anything that would 
lead nowhere. 

Mine was a dual major, English and journalism. I had no school help in 
getting a job. I was recruited by the news director of a television station 
in a large city near my home. 

The job came looking for me. A greeting card firm had heard of my humor 
writing in college and contacted me through the liberal arts office. My 
college extra-curricular activities were a factor. 

After two years in the Army, I went to work. The journalism school 
placement office informed me of my present employer’s desire for new 
workers. After that, I was on my own. 

I sent resumes to a number of prospective employers. In this way, I 
found a job. 

I found my first job by reading the want ads in the city newspaper. 

I took a trip to the Northwest. I walked into the office of the editor of 
a city newspaper in Oregon. He hired me. 

Present Salaries of 13nglish Majors in Writing 

Although much depends upon the nature of the job and the advance- 
ment opportunities a company offers in the professional writing field, 
talent and experience are important determinants of salary. In writing, 
there is no alternative but to produce superior copy if an employee 
expects to advance himself. There is no substitute for talent. The 
salaries of the young men in writing compare favorably with those of 
English majors in business and exceed those of English majors in 
teaching. Chart 14 summarizes their recent salaries (median salary fell 
in the $8,000 to $8,999 bracket). The length of service ranged from 
three to nine years, with a six year average. 



Chart 14: Salaries op English Majors in Writing 
June 1963 



Salary Bracket (per annum) 


Number Reporting 


$14,000 and over 


1 


10,000-13,999 


4 


9,000- 9,999 


1 


8,000- 8,999 


3 


7,000- 7,999 


2 


6,000- 6,999 


3 


5,000- 5,999 


0 


$ 8,000- 8,999 average salary 


14 
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Career PatteriiKi of Young Men in Writing 

Chart 15 lists employment records of the English majors in writing, 
relating this information to their educational backgrounds. There are 
several features which distinguish their careers. First, they tended to 
make a final vocational choice at an earlier age than did the other 
English majors. By the beginning of their junior year in college, 67 
percent .if the men in writing had already decided upon their career, 
which compares to 37.5 percent of the men in the professions, 16 percent 
of the men in teaching, and 12 percent of those in business. 

A second distinguishing characteristic is that they got started at a,n 
early age. They actually began their writing careers through their 
extra-curricular activities in college. Eighty percent of them were on 
the college newspaper or literary magazine staff, and many entered 
writing contests. This compares with 36 percent for the young men in 
teaching, 25 percent for the young men in the professions, and 24 percent 
for the young men in business. 

Third, in spite of the fact that there are only fifteen men in the 
sample, the careers of the English majors in writing extend over every 
conceivable communication field. Among the fifteen men, four are in 
advertising, two are in public relations, and two serve in editorial 
capacities on magazines. Others are to be found in television production, 
business publications, free lance writing, news research, technical writing, 
and audiovisual aids. One English major is now a reporter on a 
national newspaper. 

Finally, the young men in writing seem to possess tremendous inner 
security, determination, and drive. They believe in themselves and are 
willing to “take chances.” Not waiting for jobs to come to them, they 
strike out and find a place for themselves in this highly competitive field. 

Extent of Satisfaction with Choice of College? English Major? Career? 

On the questionnaire, the young men in writing were asked, “If you 
had it to do over again, what changes would you make in your choice 
of college? Undergraduate major? Career?” Thirteen of the fifteen 
English majors in writing expressed satisfaction with the choices they 
made. Two made these comments : 

If possible, I would go to a harder school. If not, I would at least try 
to take more difficult courses, avoiding the “snap and “pud” variety. As 
to career, I would try more things earlier in my career. 

If I had it to do over again, I would attend a smaller college. I would 
major in an unrelated field, probably French or biology. Then I would 
teach. This would enable me to write without having to do it to earn a 
living. There is a difference. 
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A second question, “What do you expect to be doing ten years from 
now?” offers further clarification of the English major’s satisfaction 
with his career. A few of the following projections reflect their 
creativity. 

I try not to think of it. I suppose that I will he a successful novelist and 
the toast of three continents. Or dead. In this business, those are the 
two alternatives. (Young man in free lance writing) 

Ten years from now I will he doing what seems important to me at that 
time. I know this is of no help to you, hut I honestly couldn’t say anything 
else. (Editor of a professional magazine) 

Clipping coupons between chapters of my third novel. (TV executive) 

I hope to he doing one of four things : (1) In business for myself as an 
industrial motion picture producer, (2) Staff writer for an advertising 
agency in the television-motion picture industry, (3) Free lance motion 
picture-television writer, or (4) In charge of a corporation’s motion picture 
program. (Audiovisual specialist) 

That is a good question. I hope, if all goes well, to be an employee with 
this same company. My feet should he good and wet in the field of 
technical writing, and if I don’t drown in boredom I will still be in this 
kind of writing. My degree was actually in creative writing, so putting 
together short stories serves as an interesting hobby. (Technical writer) 

Since the jobs held by the English majors in writing require direct 
and practical application of their communication skills, their opinion 
of the content of the English major merit consideration. Three would 
make no changes in their undergraduate English courses, but six of the 
other twelve young men offered strong recommendations for more 
courses in language. They made these comments: 

Yes, I would make changes. Grammar, grammar, and more grammar. 
Rules and the proper usage of the English language were always difficult 
for me, so I bypassed this phase of English more than I should have. 
Now I must buy books on grammar and make the most of it on my own. 
I should have been required to take courses in language and grammar 
in college. (Technical writer) 

Yes, I would recommend changes. Require more courses in advanced 
grammar, usage and semantics. (Free lance writer) 

There should be more emphasis on writing and methods of expression. 
(News research writer) 

I would take more courses in writing and communication. I would take 
public speaking. (Man in advertising) 

There should be less emphasis on some literary studies which, although 
culturally integrating, are of more pertinence to special historians. I 
would recommend that students delve more into the mechanics of language 
structure and interrelationships. There should be more stress on com- 
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muuication as such. Students should he given more critical suggestions 
regarding style and conversational writing. (Man in advertising) 

I would take more course work in semantics and communication, and 
would recommend requirements in these subjects. (Man in advertising) 

The fact that six of the young men in writing recommend more 
formal study of language is significant when viewed in its proper per- 
spective. Nine of the fifteen English majors in writing have reinforced 
their English major with studies in journalism, mass communication, 
creative writing, and graduate courses in English. Yet despite these 
additional courses even some of them must include work in grammar, 
semantics, and communication. Four other comments on curriculum 
change stated the importance of rounding out the English major with 
related courses in philosophy, music appreciation, art history, history, 
and other languages. 

Advice to Other English Majors 

In response to the question, “What advice do you have for other 
English majo s?” most English majors in journalism and writing 
commented in terms of their own background and present employment. 
Perhaps the following comments are the most practical advice that 
they can give: 

If an English major plans to write, he should take at least two semesters 
of journalism. More if possible. It seems to me that this study forces 
one to capsulize situations and problems into their most palatable idioms. 
Some poetry study should be completed wiuh actual creative writing not 
omitted, with the goal in mind of deepening one’s perceptions. (Man 
in advertising) 

Of the writers that I have interviewed for jobs in my department, the 
greatest lack seems to be in any tangible evidence that they have done 
any writing while in college. Most of them have virtually nothing to 
show in the way of newspaper articles, essays, poems, or short stories. 
In nearly every case, we hire the writer who has samples of his work. 
Most of the samples that would be of interest are the result of extra- 
curricular activities. (Business publications editor) 

Electives should be taken according to the particular field of interest. In 
public relations, for example, courses in art, psychology, philosophy, 
advertising, and sociology should be included. Unless the English major 
is reinforced with proper electives, it is not a very good base for very many 
diverse positions. (Man in public relations) 

I took degrees in both English and journalism. As a reporter, I would 
like to suggest that it would be better to take the A.B. degree first and 
then go to journalism school. The A.B. degree should include courses in 
government, economics, and history. I have nothing else to say beyond 
what it takes most college graduates four years to learn: look for the 
professor who can teach you something, and forget about the catalog 
description of the course. (Reporter) 
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I am still somewhat wary of electives. While they often round out a school 
term, or fill in a difficult hour, they still tend to dilute the mainstream. 

I am considering electives as I found them, often interesting enough in an 
unrelated way, hut more often a cushion against the harsher stuff of the 
area of concentration. It is difficult to pinpomt specific electives with an 
eye to post-A.B. employment. I would say strengthen the English major 
with a course or two in creative writing or technical writing, extemporaneous 
speech, debate, and library science. During the interview for my present 
job, my employer was as interested in knowing how I would go about 
finding out those things that I did not know as he was the things I knew. 
(Canadian immigrant, now an audiovisual specialist) 

If the English major plans to enter journalism, I would suggest that he 
get practical experience during the summers or take electives in journalism. 
(News research writer) 

I took degrees in both English and journalism. The last year I held 
a job as lab assistant in the school of journalism. This was invaluable. 
This work enabled me to become a part of a team engaged in trying to 
teach a series of subjects considered unteachable in many parts of the 
professional world. Through this school job, I gained a better under- 
standing of what mass communication is about. (TV producer) 

Writing Interests of English Majors in Writing 

The writing interests of the English majors in writing are self- 
evident. They write for a living. In fact most of them say that they 
write more than they really care to, for they have discovered that there 
is all the difference in the world between having to say something and 
having something to say. Almost all English majors in professional 
writing indicate a variety of personal writing interests— poems, short 
stories, novels, or plays. A few of the fifteen men in professional writing 
expressed these interests; 

I have a morbid interest in writing. That^s what keeps me alive. I write 
humor for a greeting card company. Mad magazine, and Playboy. I am 
currently working on 3 nonbooks (humorous). I hope to start a humorous 
novel next fall. 

All newsmen contain one good book and two bad ones. None of us will 
ever write them. News writings have been spread worldwide for many 
years. 

I have always had an interest in creative writing which was my main area 
of concentration for the A.B. As an avocation, I attempt fiction, without 
publication as yet. Lately I have been studying the playwright’s craft 
with an eye to giving it a try. 

I have had some poetry published, and I have a number of paintmgs 
on exhibition. My hobbies are writing and painting, and I am serious 
about both. 
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I have a collection of poems in the mill. I hope to publish these. I think 
I have come to realize that fiction is out of the question. I regularly 
publish news articles. 

I have written some poetry. I have a small novel in progress. It is a 
satire, dedicated to the simple and enduring theme that all men are fools 
and their worldly hopes and institutions but a quick prey to time. 

Summary 

Like the English majors in other occupations, the English majors 
in journalism and writing are a highly verbal, group. They make a 
vocational choice at an early age and actually begin their writing careers 
in college, where they gain experience on college newspapers and literary 
publications. Although the journalism and writing field is considered 
to be a difficult one in which to get established, the young men in this 
study have succeeded where many others have failed. Their salaries 
compare favorably with those of young English majors in business and 
exceed those of English majors in teaching. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of an Advertising Specialist 



Dr. Berry: When did you first start thinking about a career? What kind 
of career did you anticipate? 

Layout When I was in junior high school, I got interested in science. 
Editor: electronics, radio. I read a book called Microbe Hunters which 

impressed me, so I assumed that I might have a career in en- 
gineering or science. In high school I took all of the mathematics 
courses that I could, and I took chemistry, physics, and science. 
At MU, I enrolled in the engineering program, but I changed my 
mind after I was there a while. 



Dr. Berry: Why? 



Layout Well, the first two years you do not get into engineering. It is a 
Editor: general background. You have chemistry, math, drawing, physics, 

English, and a few general courses. The reason I changed my 
major was primarily because of difficulty with mechanical drawing. 
Really, after I got to school, I kind of lost interest in what 
I was going to do for a career. I hated mechanical drawing. 
It was absolutely gruesome, so I just switched over. I got along 
all right in the other courses in the engineering program — 
chemistry, algebra, trig, analytic geometry. 

Dr. Berry: Since you got along all right in chemistry, science, and math, 
why didn’t you switch to one of those fields? Many students do 
switch from engineering into those related fields. 



Layout Oh, I guess I had fallen under the spell of the Romanticists, 

Editor: being a journalist or foreign correspondent. I first thought I 

would transfer to journalism. I made this transfer the last 
semester of my sophomore year. 
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What happened then? 

Well, I flunked the second semester of freshman English and had 
to take that over along with Spanish. Foreign language requires 
a good deal of day to day memory work. I didn’t put in enough 
time, so I failed that and got a D the second time around in 
English composition. I came home during the summer and decided 
to enroll at the University of Kansas City. I took eight hours 
of French. I did well in that, along with two literature courses 
I took at Junior College. When I went hack to MU, they would 
not accept the work from KCU or Junior College because I was 
on probation. Well I didn’t want to lose the fourteen hours of 
credit, so I decided to flnish up at KCU. 

Did you always read a great deal, or not? 

No, not really. The only reading I did in high school of novels 
or that sort of thing was books I was required to read. I think 
I read some of Shakespeare’s plays, Silas Marner, The Last of the 
Mohicans, Lorna Boone, and that sort of thing. 

When did you finally decide to finish up in English, and why? 

Well, at this time I developed an interest in literature and English. 
The two English literature courses I took at Junior College I made 
superior grades in. I took some courses at KCU and did well. 
1 think I thought that would he the easiest major. In fact, I think 
I began to develop an interest in English at MU. A lot of the 
boys in my fraternity were majoring in English, and they would 
talk about Faulkner, Hemingway, and others. I began to develop 
an interest. I didn’t read the books, however; I just listened to 
them, and sometimes I saw the movie. During one summer I read 
Knock on Any Door and that developed my interest more. From 
then on I began to read. 

Did you have any work in linguistics, or semantics, or anything 
like that? 

No, I shied away from that sort of thing, really. I didn’t want 
anything like that at that time. If you could apply science to 
English, it would undoubtedly be in these areas, and this requires 
a great deal of work of a difierent nature. 

What were your career goals at this time? 

Well, they were nebulous; I thought I was going to write novels, 
or a novel. Aside from that, as to a definite career, I didn’t 
have any aims. 

Did you talk with anyone at the school about the career 
possibilities? 
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Well,^ several of the professors tried to sell me on the idea of 
teaching. I thought of this as a possibility. I didn’t want to 
teach high school. If I taught at all, I wanted college. But I did 
take some education courses one summer just to prepare for the 
eventuality that I might wind up teaching high school. I took 
about every course but practice teaching. Later I found out that 
was the one you needed most. 

What changed your mind about teaching? Did you ever apply 
for a teaching job? 

No. didn’t like the education courses even though I took 
about eighteen hours of it. I thought that for the most part 
they were taught by mediocre people. There were a few good 
teachers, but not many. The courses were toward a level of dismal 
shallowness. They didn’t think beyond platitudes. Cheerful 
optimistic platitudes. I don’t think the professors in education 
ever came face to face with the problems in the schools or of 
the children. 

So you never applied for a teaching job? 

No, after I graduated from the University of Kansas City, I 
was about to be drafted and I didn’t know what to do. I took my 
physical but didn’t pass. The chairman of the English department 
at KCU called me and offered me a fellowship for graduate study, 
so I took it and studied for two more years. About the time I 
was to complete my master’s degree, the Army gave me another 
ph^ical. This time I passed. I had applied for a teaching 
assistantship at St. Louis University on a doctoral program, and 
I received word from them that I was accepted. But the draft 
board wouldn’t defer me. 

Did you ever complete the master’s? 

No, I owe them a couple of papers, and I have to take the verbal 
examination. My fellowship involved my doing various menial 
tasks around the college, and this took time. 

What happened after the service? 

I got a job working for a nationally known credit organization, 
in San Antonio, Texas, for six months. 

How did you happen to get on to this job? 

Well, I had been stationed there in the Army, and I saw their 
ad in the paper. They wanted a college graduate, but they didn’t 
mention any specific field. It was interesting work. I was amazed 
at the fact that they are such a reputable firm. People swear 
by them. I thought this kind of thing would require a background 
in economics, but here I was an English major writing these 
financial reports and no problem at all. So you really don’t have 
to have economics training to do it. They had a system everyone 
followed in gathering information and writing reports. 
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Dr. Berrt; Why did you leave the credit organization after six months? 

Layout Oh, I wanted to come back to Kansas City, and my -^e ^d 

Editor: too, to continue with her career in music. I was not particularly 

interested in a career with the credit organization. 

Dr. Berry: What did you do then? 

Layout Well, back in Kansas City I got a job with an insurance company 
Editor: writing letters to their customers explaining why we canceUed 

their policies and things like that. 

Dr. Berry: Did you ever go to the university placement office for help in 
securing a job? 

Layout Yes, I went there once when I graduated, before I decided to go 
Editor: on to graduate school. They sent me out to a religious orpnization 

that needed some type of a writer for a publication it 
That was my only experience with the placement office. When 
I came back ‘to Kansas City, I tried to get a job on my own but 
I found that I couldn’t do it. It was because of my references &om 
the credit company. When an employer would contact them 
about me they would tell him, I think, that my work was good, 
but the reasons for leaving suggested to the employers that 
was asking for jobs but was not interested in a career position. 
ThQ^ were afraid I wouldn’t stick with the job. Consequently I 
quit giving the credit company as a reference and went to an 
employment agency. They got me a job in about two days. They 
got me the job at the insurance company. I didnt particmarly 
like the job; then a friend of mine was working for an pphance 
distributor and told me about a job as a copywriter. I applied 
there and got it. 

Dr. Berry: How do you feel about your job as a copywriter? 

Layout Well, I am really a planner now. I plan this sales bffiletm they 

Editor: send out every month. I find that like everythmg else m 

it is pretty routine. Once you get used to the details, tnat is 
about it. I don’t know if I like it or not. The routme makp it 
easy. It makes it possible to do the work you have to do at t e 

office in about an hour and a half. The rest of the 

circulate around and talk to people and take long lunch hours 
and coffee breaks. 

Dr. Berry: Advertising never struck me as being like that. I thought it 
would be more creative. 

Well, it could be stimulating if not interesting. At least challenging. 
If you had to come up with creative ideas, it would be more 
interesting. The company I work for tries to advertise a large 
number of items of merchandise in the least amount of qpace. 
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Consequently, the catalog that we put out from month vd month 
doesn’t vary much. You can’t devote much space to any one 
item, so the copy becomes rather standardized. So essentially, 
there, the copywriter is a copier. You just pick up what t^'^y 
said last month about an item and fit it to the new areas, and 
that is that. 

Do you think that you will continue on with the advertising field? 

I really don’t know. For the time being I will since it is the 
easiest thing to do. I don’t worry about the future. Currently 
I am perfectly willing to go along with this. 

You mentioned in the questionnaire that you had done a little 
work on a novel. You have also mentioned several times in this 
interview aspirations in the area of writing. Tell me about this 
interest. 

The novel I have been writing is a satirical one about a local 
situation. It could be quite interesting if it were written well. 
I have about seven chapters done — about one hundred fifty type- 
written pages. 

Would you like to be a writer? 

Oh yes, it is a glamorous profession. It would be nice to have 
your picture on Time or Newsiveek. 

What makes people want to write? 

That is an interesting question. When you say writer, what do 
you mean by writer? That is what interests me, what people 
mean by writer. 

I am interested in the motivation. 

The motivation stems from the fact that you develop as you 
grow up a particular outlook toward things — a philosophic 
position, I guess. And I think the motivating factor for any 
writer is that he wants to express his particular philosophic 
position. This is more important than the consideration of the 
craft involved. It seems that critics recently have gotten to the 
point where they are concerned more with the craft, than the 
content. And perhaps this is all criticism can hope to do. Certainly 
it would be limiting in the extreme to say the writer is bad 
because you do not agree with what he said, philosophically. He 
should have the right to say what he wants to. On the other 
hand, from the writer’s point of view he is mainly interested 
in what he has to say rather than how he says it. This might 
vary. There could be writers who are more interested in how 
they say something. I don’t know. 

Do you find it easy to write? 
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Yes, once I get started. Getting started is the hard part. 

If you were doing your education over, would you make ^y 
changes? What about schools? Would you go back to MU? 

Yes, I think so. It was fun. It gave me an opportunity to 
get away from home. I needed that. I really believe, and this 
may be a catastrophic error, that one university is as good ^ 
another. They all have people who have devoted their lives to 
teaching; however you are lucky if you can find just one who is 
dynamic and interesting, or who can help you. ^he^ise the 
impetus to do something has to come from yourself. I thmk 1 
would have followed about the same route. 
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You are still in the exploratory stage, careerwise? 

No, if I were in the exploratory stage, I would still be hoping 
that some great thing would come along that I could devote myse 
to. I don’t have an illusion that anjdhing of that nature wul 
come up. But I am not personally interested now, and so if 
I had it to do over again I wouldn’t take a concentrated area in 
some different field. Oh, if I could do what I wanted to, I guess 
I would like to be able to sit around and drmk, play golf, read 
what I wanted to, and just have no obligations. You can do 
that if you have money. If you don’t, you have to pay rent and 
buy food and this type of thing, so you find a job and work. 

Do you mean that if you had money you would write? 

Well, yes, you can always say that, but not really. I thmk if 
you want to write, you will write no matter what the circumst^ces 
are. I think it would be very imfair to myself if I palmed my 
lack of writing off on not having a fortune so that I could pursue 
it. That would be lying to myself. But in any event, mth regar 
to career, I would like to stick to something having to do with 

writing. 



English Majors in the 
Professions 



This is an age of specialization. Every person whose work is more 
than simple manual labor must become a specialist to some degree. Al- 
though specialization has made possible the industrial age, the air age, 
and the space age, a higher standard of living, and an increased life 
span, it can also be dangerous, lead to narrow mindedness, and even 
destruction. It is not enough that a man possesses technical knowledge 
of medicine, law, the ministry, or physics, but he should simultaneously 
understand the social needs and values of society if he is to put his 
tools to proper use. 

In earlier times, men went directly from grammar school into the 
study of such professions as medicine, law, or the ministry. Or for 
example, physicians often maintained a private practice while engaged 
in part-time studies. But scientific and technological progress have led 
to profound changes. 

Education for the professions, today, is a long process, most often 
undergirded by the bachelor’s degree. The purpose of the liberal arts 
background is not to teach physicians medicine, teachers pedagogy, or 
lawyers law; but to develop the intellectual and spiritual powers in man 
so that he can bring to his profession the greatest possible assets of intel- 
ligence, judgment, resourcefulness, flexibility, and character. John 
Stuart Mill said that “Men are men before they are lawyers or physi- 
cians or manufacturers, and if you make them capable and sensible men 
they will make themselves capable and sensible lawyers or physicians.” 

Of the twenty-four yo^ung men in this survey who entered profes- 
sions other than teaching or journalism, ten chose law, five medicine, 
five the ministry, two library science, one pharmacy, and one clinical 
psychology. Questions like, “Was the English major a wise choice in 
their preprofessional training ?” or “How do they evaluate their under- 
graduate major as they view it in perspective?” may furnish helpful 
answers to those interested in a professional career. 

Vocational Goals of English Majors in Other Professions 

Of the twenty-four young men in the professions of law, medicine, 
the ministry, clinical psychology, .Hbrary science, and pharmacy, eleven 
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had specific professional aspirations upon declaring the English major 
at the beginning of the junior year ; thirteen had not the vaguest notion 
of what they might eventually do. In other words, 45.8 percent had 
reached a final career choice; 54.2 percent had not. 

In summarizing reasons for the choice of an English major by those 
who definitely knew the profession they expected to enter, the young 
men in medicine said, first, that they had a personal interest in the sub- 
ject English, and second, that the medical school they wanted to enter, 
the Unire dity of Kansas School of Medicine, had prerequisites in bio- 
logical sciences, chemistry, and physics, but discouraged the science 
major at the preprofessional level. Lawyers and ministers most often 
chose an English major because they felt that training in communica- 
tion skills would be an excellent background for their professions and 
also felt that literature offered a broad liberal arts experience. Only in 
these three career fields — ^medicine, law, ministry — did the eleven men 
deliberately choose the English major as preprofessional preparation. 
They made comments like these : 

My primary goal was to practice law. I thought that a thorough command 
of English would be advantageous both in trial and brief work. 

English was my most interesting subject, had the most stimulating profes- 
sors, offered the most personal contact with professors, and provided the 
widest intellectual freedom. It was considered an excellent academic and 
premedical background, and offered the opportunity for the development 
of broad cultural interests as well as diversioual interests in a scientific 
career. 

I chose English because of an interest in a pretheological course of study; 
both communication and literature seemed to offer the best backgroimd for 
a preaching ministry. 

For thirteen of the twenty-four young men with no vocational goals, 
their choice of the English major was a matter of personal interest. They 
gave reasons like these: 

I started in pharmacy, but decided I was interested in knowing more about 
writing; therefore I transferred to the liberal arts college. Also I needed 
some courses in the liberal arts college to permit me to accept my ROTC 
commission within the four years requirement at that time. (Later went 
back to pharmacy school after completing the A.B. degree) 

I majored in English primarily because English required few courses 
beyond those I took out of personal interest in the course topics. For 
example, I planned to take Shakespeare no matter what I majored in. 
Thus I am afraid my choice of English as a major was largely dictated 
by the fact that English provided me with the greatest opportunity to 
select whatever courses I wished. I had no vocational goals in mind. My 
personal goal was to study whatever interested me. (Clinical psychologist) 
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My college record was divided into two parts — as you can see from 
the chronological record, post-World War II and pre- World War II. 
In the •‘pre” period, my father insisted that I take something useful so I 
entered the school of journalism faute de mieux. After the war, when I 
could choose as I pleased, I reentered school as an English major. English 
has always been one of my great interests, a position it shares with art. 
I had no real goals although I think I vaguely hoped to create in one or 
teach in the other. (Librarian) 

The Education of English Majors in Other Professions 

All of the young men in the other professions took the A.B. degree 
in English and followed it up with another degree by attendance at and 
graduation from professional school. Although many professional 
schools designate certain undergraduate prerequisites, most of them do 
not generally limit the choice of an undergraduate major. Curriculum 
policies, however, differ from school to school. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri school of medicine requires an undergraduate major 
in either chemistry or the biological sciences ; on the other hand the Uni- 
versity of Kansas school of medicine encourages a nonscientific under- 
graduate major. Some universities recommend a political science major 
as a prerequisite to law; others leave the choice to the student and feel 
that any number of liberal arts majors would be suitable. Furthermore, 
it must be remembered that thirteen of the twenty-four young men ma- 
jored in English as a matter of personal choice. 

Career Patterns of Young Men in Other Professions 

Once the English major makes a vocational choice in the fields of 
medicine, law, the ministry, library science, or clinical psychology, his 
work is cut out for him. He knows what he must do if he is to forge 
ahead in his chosen profession. Numerous career pamphlets are pub- 
lished to acquaint students with the needs and opportunities in each 
profession; and college catalogs carefully define undei^aduate course 
requirements. Undergraduate study is followed by professional school 
with additional time allowed for any program internships. Once he 
completes his training, his professional school will help him secure a 
salaried position or find a location for private practice. If he has chosen 
? career in library science or the ministry, he will expect to work at a 
salaried job for the rest of his life, and his ultimate salary potential will 
be limited. On the other hand, if he goes into law, medicine, or clinical 
psychology, he can expect to spend several years establishing a repu- 
tation in his field. Earnings for these professions are normally high, 
with medicine and law on top of the list ; but even then ability and loca- 
tion can make a difference. Charts 16 and 17 give information on the 
careers of the young men in the professions. 
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Extent of Satisfaction with Choice of College? English Major? Career? 

Nineteen of the twenty-four English majors in the professions are 
satisfied with their choice of an undergraduate institution. Two of the 
remaining five offered qualified approval : 

Given my immaturity and lack of discipline, I think it is best that I went 
to Park College, as I can’t imagine a school’s having more patience and 
faith in me than some of the profs there. Given a better high school 
background, I would have picked Oherlin, Antioch, or Brandeis, hut I am 
still partial to small colleges. Given more development, I would have tried 
for a double major in English and philosophy as I needed most to learn 
to think and English let me memorize and merely comment too much. 

I attended the University of Kansas City because financial circumstances 
dictated it. I had family obligations and had to work full time. Naturally 
there were better job opportunities in the city than in a smaller college 
town. 

When the young men in the professions were asked to comment on 
the extent of satisfaction with their choice of an English major, all of 
them expressed satisfaction. However, two lawyers felt it would be help- 
ful to reinforce the English major with history and political science 
courses, and one man in the ministry favored a combination of philos- 
ophy and English. 

Finally, when the young men in the professions commented on their 
career satisfaction, twenty-two of the twenty-four young men were 
pleased with their choice. A young man in pharmacy and one of two 
librarians expressed desires for careers in the creative arts. 

Extent of Satisfaction with Undergraduate Education as a 
Background for Professional School 

When the English majors in the professions were asked to comment 
on the adequacy of their undergraduate education as preparation for 
professional school, eighteen of the twenty-four young men (or 75 per- 
cent) agreed that it was adequate as against four who did not. Two 
failed to answer. Here are some of their favorable comments: 

Yes, I feel that a solid grounding in the English language has helped me 
as a communicator and that my exposure to literature has been of great 
benefit in my preaching task. My college preparation made my subsequent 
work at seminary far easier, especially in terms of being able to write 
well the required essays and term papers, and effective ministry certainly 
requires rare skill in several types of communication. 

Yes, being able to write well was a considerable asset in law school. The 
English curriculum and the study of law both involve a lot of reading and 
writing and a simple analytic approach. 

I would say that my undergraduate preparation was eminently satisfactory 
for entrance into law school. The relationship between law and English 
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is a very intimate one. In fact, many cases in law arise either because of 
a breakdown in communication or because of differing interpretations of 
documents or laws. A lawyer’s basic tools are his ability to read, interpret, 
and communicate. I also feel that an understanding of literature furnishes 
some insight into people’s needs, motives, and aspirations. This is helpful 
in law. 

Absolutely. I am engaged in the practice of medicine which is both an 
art and a science. The former requires a personality and form of thmking 
which is foreign to the physics laboratory. I always advise youngsters 
with professional goals in medicine to stress and preferably major in liberal 
arts as undergraduates. There is plenty of time for science in medical school. 

Quite adequate. My only regret is that I did not make the additional effort 
to become more proficient in creative writing, foreign languages, and in the 
histories of basic civilizations. I would gladly trade a year of my rigid 
medical education for another year in the arts. 

Even for a pharmacist, I think fluency in language is helpful, even if it 
is not required. 

Yes, English has provided a good cultural background, and the ability 
to write grammatically correct English has been of some help in wnting 
essays and medical papers. In days when medical men are complaining 
about their lack of writing skills necessary to set forth their ideas and 
research findings, the medical man with training in English has an added 
advantage. The premedical science requirements can easily be met prior to 
graduation and also take the English major. 

The young men who felt that their undergraduate preparation was 
inadequate indicate that the English major was not so much a factor as 
certain weaknesses in the English departments. Four men made these 
comments : 

No, there were too few assignments requiring personal ingenuity, research, 
and writing. (Lawyer) 

I entered graduate school first in social work, then religion, taking the 
A.M. in the humanities department. My breadth and depth in reading and 
subject correlations were sufficient, but my ability to write competent papers 
was below standard for graduate school. I needed continuous writing 
experiences as an undergraduate, which I did not get from the English 
department. (Minister) 

I still find that a lack of knowledge of grammar and syntax is a hindrance 
in the preparation of papers which my profession often requires. Although 
my English training was a great benefit, it was deficient on the language 
side. (Librarian) 

Advice to Other English Majors 

Several others comments are included for any value they may be to 
English majors who are planning undergraduate programs. 

I took education and English along with private music studies in preparation 
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for church work in music and youth education. I think if I were doing 
it over, I would take as few education courses as possible. 

I do not think enough emphasis is placed on the areas of grammar, 
semantics, and communication. Generally speaking, I felt that literature 
was well-handled in my undergraduate major. (Physician) 

I feel that the grammatical, syntactical side of English is carefully avoided 
and that more basic training in these areas would be of help. I feel 
extensive ground work in the practical aspects of language would be of 
help. Courses in semantics were not offered when I was in college. They 
are greatly needed in view of the present day emphasis on mass com- 
munication. (Librarian) 

I would add electives in technical writing, journalism, correspondence, and 
specifications. Communication is important these days. I would deem- 
phasize Chaucer and medieval poetry in favor of modem prose. (Lawyer) 

The English major should stress more interrelationship of the fine arts. 
(Pharmacist) 

The Writing Interests of English Majors in the Professions 

Of the twenty-four young men in the professions, eighteen indicated 
definite interests in writing and five no interests. Six of the twenty-four 
expressed an interest in creative writing, described their interests in 
the following ways: 

I lived and worked in China for a number of years. I have completed a 
manuscript of my experiences there but have not had time to revise it. 
I have done no other writing, but I am interested in it as a creative art. 
(Librarian) 

Someday I may take a crack at science fiction short stories if I ever have 
any protracted leisure time. (Psychologist) 

I am working on a play for my own pleasure. It has a contemporary 
theme. I have done no other writing, but I am interested in the field. 
(Minister) 

I envy the life of a writer for he has found what he wants and I am 
not sure. I published my first short story in the fall of 1961. (Ministerial 
student who has spent the last two years abroad) 

I have some ambitions in the field of creative writing, but am now fairly 
well limited to professional topics and social sciences. I have at present 
nothing in process other than the nucleus of several ideas for the bar 
journals or the like. 

I am ambitious to publish a book on corporation law, but I must wait 
imtil I establish a reputation in that field. 

A number of young men in the professions are eager to write, not 
creatively, but for their professional journals, and several have already 
done so. They made comments like these: 

I am writing a doctoral dissertation now. Later on I hope to write profes- 
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sionally on the Old Testament, the times and history. I would like to 
prepare a Hebrew language guide. 

Medicine provides ample opportunity for publications of a professional 
nature, and I have two articles ready to send to a journal. They have 
already been accepted for publication. They are write-ups of some 
research findings, in which I have had a part. 

I am interested in writing professional articles. I am presently tumor 
conference editor for a state medical journal. I have three articles planned 
for the next twelve months in addition to my job as tumor editor. 

I have written several ai'ticles for bar journals, and I intend to write more. 

I published a history of medicine in my home state with another man 
as coauthox*. 

My present position requires that I do extensive legal writing. I have 
published two articles in a law school quarterly. I enjoy writing and I 
hope to continue to do a gi’cat deal. 

I published an article in a religious journal two years ago. I am definitely 
interested in more writing of this type. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of a Lawyer 

J3r. Berry: What were your earliest career goals? In grade school or college? 

Lawyer: Well, I think the earliest of any L...i,ing magnitude was that of 

being a petroleum chemist. Around that time I went through a 
few pages of geology and archeology, and I got interested. That 
gradually gave way to medicine. That lasted until I was in 
college. I entered college as a premed student. I got drawn 
back into the English field which is one of my principal loves 
anyway. 

Dr. Berry: How did this happen that you got drawn back into this field? 

Lawyer: Well, I don’t know. I finally decided that a scientific career was 

not my cup of tea. While I have a modest interest in it, I don’t 
think I am of a scientific nature. I simply began to feel that my 
forte was in the social sciences and languages, which I came by 
very easily. Another thing was that I especially did not care 
for mathematics courses. Math almost put me to sleep. When 
I got interested in English, I began to think of the teaching 
possibilities. I decided that I wanted to concentrate on the 
Middle English area. I wanted to teach preferably in college or 
at the graduate school level. 

Dr. Berry: Well, you never did actually teach; what happened to that goal? 

Lawyer : I had good intentions of working a while, gathering a little money 

together, and going back to graduate school. Perhaps the mistake 
I made was that I didn’t proceed directly from undergraduate into 
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graduate school. In the meantime I was working and began to 
he interested in the social science field. Perhaps I should have 
mentioned that I married in the summer between my junior and 
senior year of college. 

Dr. Berry: When you got out of college and decided to work a while, did 
you have any difficulty getting a job? 

Lawyer: No, I didn’t have any difficulty getting a job. I went into sales 

work in a department store, men’s apparel. I moved up a little 
in the field to fioor manager. I left this field because retail sales 
didn’t appeal to me. My brother and I had many discussions about 
it. He thought that there ought to be a place in retail sales for 
someone who had a broad liberal arts background, and not just 
a background in courses in retail selling. I think theoretically this 
is true, but practically it is an unsatisfactory arrangement because 
of the pressures of retail sales life. I detested it and wanted 
out of it. 

Dr. Berry: From there you went to work for a bank. How did you happen 
to get interested in banking? 

Lawyer: Well, I had a friend who was the son of the general manager at 

a large department store. He was married to the daughter of the 
owner of this bank. He told me the owner wanted to expand and 
needed some younger men. 

Dr. Berry: How did you like being an assistant cashier in a bank? 

Lawyer: Well, it might have been all right if it had been a banlc located 

in some other place, but not in a small Missouri town. One thing 
happened, though, at that time that rather crystallized my thinking 
about going into law. One elderly man who used to come into 
the bank all the time was declared incompetent by his daughter. He 
came into the bank not knowing that this had been done and 
wanted to get into the safety deposit box, which of course he 
couldn’t. The shock that was very clear and very evident, and the 
dismay and disappointment of having his daughter do this to 
him made quite an impression on me. I thought then and I 
think to this day that it was unjustly done. I am not the type of 
person that will stand by and let this sort of thing be done if I 
can stop it. So that was the jumping off place. I had thought 
about the law before. There are a number of lawyers in our 
family. This really crystallized my determination to go to law 
school. 

Dr. Berry: You started to law school. Was this part time? 

Lawyer: Yes, I went to law school at nights and worked days. I took nine 

hours a semester, three courses at a time, except one summer 
session when I took twelve hours for the two six week terms. That 
was really tough. I don’t think I could do it again and work. 
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Dr. Berry: During that time you changed work, you left the bank and went 
to a manufacturer of greeting cards. 

Lawyer : It was a better job. It was more closely allied with my education. 

It was in effect making a practical use of my education. This 
was the major motivation behind that. I was greeting card editor. 

Dr. Berry: This was more closely related to your English major. How did 
you like it? 

Lawyer: It could have been a very creative job, but it wasn’t so I was 

disappointed in it. There were a series of cards . . . yellow, 
three-by-five file cards that had various sentiments on them. It 
was a question of picking these out of the drawer and this became 
rather mechanical and depressing. 

Dr. Berry: Why didn’t they let you exercise any judgment or use your own 
ideas ? 

Lawyer: I never could figure it out. It was a routine, the way they have 

done it for years. There is a very strict business hierarchy that 
must be followed. You must do it a certain way; and if you act 
or do the job any other way, it is too bad. At the time I was 
there they had extremely rigid policies. Even the way you dressed 
had to meet a certain norm. This sort of juvenile approach to 
things was more than I could bear. I frankly began to rebel 
against it. The job could have been marvelously creative, but 
it wasn’t. 

Dr. Berry : What did you do, start looking around for something else? 

Lawyer: Well, since I was about three fourths through law school, I began 

to start thinking about what I could do for my place of employ- 
ment. I realized that they did not have a legal department in 
the building and tried to convince them that if they didn’t have 
it then they would need one in a couple of years. The growth 
of the business itself would require it. They didn’t like the idea. 
In the meantime, I got to thinking that maybe I ought to get 
into something that would be more closely related to law. I 
decided on claims adjustment for an insurance company. Many 
guys have told me that this type work is excellent training for a 
lawyer, and I know now that it is of inestimable value. 

Dr. Berry: Many lawyers stay with this type of job and work up in an 
insurance company. Why did you leave? 

Lawyer: Well, I studied law for the purpose of practicing law. I am afraid 

that I am constitutionally a poor employee. I find it not hard to 
get along with people but just hard to work for other people. 
I always wanted to work for myself. 

Dr. Berry: You went into law practice in 1960. Are you in a firm? 
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Lawyer; I went with the firm as an associate. That firm dissolved shortly 
after I came with them. Two partners left. I stayed on with them 
and another man joined the firm. I was told when I went there 
that there would not he a chance of a partnership as such m less 
t.Tifln a three year minimum. I started establishing myself, and 
after I was there not quite a year and a half I was made a 
partner. A half year after that we changed the firm name and 
another guy also became a partner. Now the firm has our four 
names on it. 

Dr. Berry: I always thought that a lawyer just about starved for the first 
four or five years. Is that true of you? 

Lawyer: I think quite honestly I am doing better than any other classmate 

I know of in my class or the class just ahead of me. I thmk 
largely this is a question of good fortune. In some respects it is 
a question of being at the right place at the right time. I dont 
think of necessity that a young lawyer starves for five years. 

Dr. Berry: Are you willing to give an estimate of your income? 

Lawyer: I think so. It will he an absolute minimum of $10,000 and 

probably more this year. I will say this; it was more last year. 

Dr. Berry: For a person three years out of law school I think that is quite 
remarkable. 

Lawyer: Yes, it is pretty good for a beginner. Many associates work for 

very low wages. The older lawyers forget that livmg costs keep 
going up, and many young lawyers are married. 

Dr. Berry: Do you read a lot? Law work as well as other types of reading? 

Lawyer; Practically constantly. Because I feel that lawyers come in 
several classes— political lawyers whom everybody knows who bufid 
their practice on political favor. Then there are legal mechanics 
who go through things principally by rote. Then there are lepl 
scholars and I aspire to that. I am a greenhorn, an admitted 
neophyte, but I would like someday to have the reputation 
principally among the members of my own profession of being a 
lawyer’s lawyer. This is my goal. I would like to publish m the 

field, too. 

Dr. Berry: Have you tried any writing yet? 

Lawyer: Not since I have been in practice. Of course there are a certain 

number of Law Beview articles or things like that, that 
or attempt while you are in law school, and I have done that. 
But as for actual submission of papers to a legd journal, 1 
have not done that yet. I do have one on the drawing board, so 
to speak, that I hope to get into the American Bar Journal on a 
constitutional question. 
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Dr. Berry: Would you care to discuss the relation of your English major 
to the study and practice of law? 

Lawyer: Well, actually in many ways it is of benefit. I can see this, for 

example, by comparison of what comes out of other law offices 
either in the way of correspondences, briefs, or documents. There 
seems to be a noticeable disregard for syntax, a logical gram- 
matical construction. After all, a lawyer’s principal tool is the 
spoken and written word — language (of course, Lincoln said his 
stock and trade was his time). A lawyer who is not facile in 
this regard is to my way of thinking rather seriously handi- 
capped. It depends upon, in many instances, not so much what 

he says, but how he says it. For this reason the English major 

has a good background, not just in composition but in literature 
too; for this is where our frame of reference comes from. He is 
much more able to express himself well and precisely. Not 
only precisely but concisely. Then you don’t find a document 
that wanders all over the page with dangling clauses of one form 
or another. 

Dr. Berry: Some people think history is the ideal major for a law student. 

Lawyer: History is a fine major for a lawyer, and yet I don’t think it 

is a better major because of the fact that while law has deep 
historical roots it is nevertheless a modern science or practice. 
It depends not only upon the fact that the Magna Carta was 
signed — the fact that the English Bill of Rights is one of the 
forefathers of our constitutional system — but it also depends 
upon being able to come to terms and reduce to terms modem 
experiences and modem problems. Every lawyer who comes out 
of any reputable law school has a certain smattering of legal 
history, but history of itself is probably most beneficial in the area 
of constitutional law. Where the average practioner is concerned 
this is not often an area in which he operates. He is more apt 
to be drawing wills or contracts, or conveyances of one form or 
another, or briefs. This is where the typical lawyers show not 
only their legal ability but also whether or not they are bookish 
lawyers. 

Dr. Berry: In the field of psychology, much of the trouble that brings a 
person to a psychologist’s office reaches its peak or develops for 
that matter when communication breaks down. Is that trae of law? 

Lawyer: Yes, especially in the field of domestic relations. It is a com- 

bination of that and immaturity . . . physical, emotional, or 
intellectual. I suppose that in a lai^e measure almost all of the 
big controversies are a result of a breakdown in communication 
somewhere along the line. Either there is a divergence of views 
on the interpretation of a particular obligation in the contract 
or some different theories of legal liability. In any case those 
things come to a head and eventually result in litigation when 
parties are unable or refuse to discuss them rationally. Then they 
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employ someone to do it for them. And sometimes we don’t 
succeed in being completely rational either. It is something of a 
language job. It is the job of a lawyer to communicate in a field 
in which others can’t — either because they don’t have the technical 
knowledge required, which is not the case very often, or because 
they don’t know when and how to say what. To a great extent 
law is common sense codified. The function of the lawyer is 
to help people communicate and resolve their difficulties, not to 
stir up trouble as many people believe. 

Is there anything that you would like to add to this discussion? 

Well, I think that perhaps many people approach a college 
education from a purely practical point of view. For example, 

I will go to college and major in accounting because I can get 
a job as an accountant when I get out — or the same thing might 
be said of chemistry — and those things that do not feed that 
pragmatic purpose should be avoided. I consider myself well 
educated. I consider my education at Rockhurst my greatest 
asset. I was taught over there not a series of rules or isolated 
riiuid or even any facts in particular, but I was taught how to 
think. I was taught that it does not really matter whether or 
not you know something or particularly some fact, but whether 
or not you know how to go about finding out. I find an awful 
lot of people with sizable educations from sizable schools who 
do not know how to take something they know nothing about, 
a problem, for example, and work their way through it to some 
logical conclusion. Apparently they have not been taught. 

There is a trend toward more emphasis on vocational education 
now. How do you feel about it? 

It is a mistake — a tragic mistake. In the first place a recipient 
of this education is placed in a position of being an automaton. 
To me it is frightening. It is in one sense like “the brave new 
world.” For example, you have been selected to be a restaurant 
worker and you should go to this school and learn to become a 
waitress. Now if they ever come up Yith something that replaces 
waitresses, you have had it. 

The answer to unemployment in many depressed areas is educa- 
tion, but it is education and not this sort of tJamg. This is a 
whitewash attempt to do only half of a job. These people have 
to be taught not how to do a particular thing but how to make 
themselves useful to society. This is not accomplished by setting 
up around a person the very narrow confines of a trade education. 
It doesn’t take long to learn a trade; it is having an education 
that makes a difference. I think of two people digging a ditch — 
one illiterate and the other a college graduate — the college graduate 
will get more out of it. But they can both learn it easily. It is 
a larger experience for the college graduate; for he has a larger 
frame of reference. 
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Excerpts — ^Interview of a Surgeon 

Dr. Berry: When did you first decide that you wanted to he a doctor? 

Intern: I think I have always wanted to he one. There were times when 

I wasn’t sure, especially when I reviewed the requirements to get 
in, and the amount of time it would take. I think my grandfather 
was quite a bit of influence. As you probably know, it doesn’t 
take a doctor long to get around to talking about eases. He 
talked to me about the cases even when I was a little fellow. I 
remember those conversations, and they were a big influence. 

Dr. Berry: You knew a long time ago that you wanted to study medicine, 
and yet when you went to college you chose an English major. 
When did you decide to major in English? 

Intern: I was in college a year before I decided to major in English. 

I first developed an interest in English at Culver Military 
Academy. Since I had a strong background in English and needed 
a major, I decided to build on it. 

Dr. Berry: Along with your English major, did you have any difficulty 
getting in the premed requirements? 

i Oh, yes, this is a longer story. Between my sophomore year 
and the last semester of my senior year, I had just about 
given up the idea of medicine. I thought about the possibility 
of the military as a permanent career, although medicine was 
always in the hack of my mind. As a result, when I got through 
college, I did not have the required science background. After 
college, I decided to give the Army a try, hut I quickly realized 
that after I finished the six months at Fort Banning, Georgia, I 
would go hack and take the premed courses I had not taken. 

Dr. Berry: If you had been absolutely certain that you were going to medical 
school, could you have gotten in these premed requirements along 
with the English major? 

Intern: Absolutely. It would have been easy. In my case, a low grade 

in chemistry the first year discouraged me from taking more. 
I think going to military school was good for me, but the discipline 
there was rigid. When I was on my own at the university, I 
had a bad first year which discouraged me. 

Dr. Berry: Were you confident after you got out of the service that you 
could complete the premed requirements? 

Intern: When I got out of the service, I bought a beginning chemistry 

book and reviewed that. I made a deal with my father that if 
I didn’t make a B in my chemistry course at summer school, 
then I would forget medicine. I got an A, so I went on. I proved 
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to myself that I could do it. I then spent another year at KU 
meeting the premed requirements. 

Were you one of the Boys in White? You know what I mean, 
don’t you? [This was a sociological research study of medical 
students at the University of Kansas Medical School.] Well, 
according to this study many hoys go into medicine with high 
ideals — service to humanity, that sort of thing — ^but during the 
course of their training they gradually change. By the time they 
graduate most of them come to think of medicine as a business. 
Maybe it is necessary, for all I know. Maybe beginning medical 
students are too far up in the clouds. How do you feel about this? 

Well, I don’t think I changed in that way. I don’t think medical 
training changed my ideals at all. I don’t think it is necessary 
to change. 

Why did you want to be a doctor? 

Well, I think it is an intriguing profession whe^e you can gain 
a lot of self-satisfaction, he happy yourself, and enable other 
people to be happy, too. 

You have finished your medical training. You are now an intern. 
Do you think you know enough to do this job? Do you really 
know enough? 

Well, there are a lot of different types of medicine. But I think 
I know enough. This all gets into philosophy. I suppose everyone 
on certain occasions feels inadequate. The thing about medicine 
is that once you learn a certain set of signs and symbols you can 
often depend upon them, but in some cases they don’t add up 
to what you expect. It is not all cut and dried. You take my 
dad. He is in the laundry business. I couldn’t go down and keep 
the flatwork ironer in order or wash shirts every day. I wouldn’t 
like that. I could take out varicose veins every day and be 
entirely happy. Each one is a similar but new situation, for each 
is a different patient. 

Do very many medical students have a background in English? 
What was the typical background of those in your class? 

Most of them have majored in chemistry or zoology. I feel that 
they go into this for much the same reason that I went into 
English when I did. During the course of a four year pre- 
medicine program you come so close to have the requirements 
for a major in chemistry — as I recall the only additional course 
you need is physical chemistry. In terms of hours and distribution, 
the premed program is a chemistry major; they don’t choose 
to add a major in anything else since they must take so much 
chemistry. I was interested in English so there was no need 
in my looking further for a major. 
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Do you think there was any particular advantage in studying 
Bnglish for premed training? Think in terms of medical school 
and what you do now. 

Well, you know these things are hard to evaluate. It is a relief 
to be able at certain times to talk about something other than 
medicine. Literature opens up avenues of conversation. Indirectly, 
that is. I think my knowledge of literature may be some help 
in understanding patients, but I can’t say exactly how. If I had 
the whole thing to do over again, I would do it the same way. 
If I ever have to advise anyone on what to do, I would^ suggest 
they take the scientific requirements but major in something else. 
I had a major in history too. It coincides with literature. I think 
these subjects might have awakened my interest in people. I can 
tliink of one case right now where it probably helped, when the 
committee interviewed me for medical school and asked me if I had 
read any of Shakespeare’s plays. I said yes. They asked me to 
give a thumbnail sketch of the plot of Hamlet. I think when 
I could do this, it helped. 

How many hours a day or week do you work? 

On this schedule I work about eleven hours a day. I am on call 
seven days a week. Every third night I am on call. All the 
interns come in on Saturday, but on Simday only one man is 
on call. This is in orthopaedics. I’ll begin my general surgery 
residency here in July. That is four years, and it is more 
demanding. 

You mentioned having written two articles. What are they about? 
Will they be published. 

One is a statistical analysis of carcinoma of the larynx occur^g 
in patients that I have been seeing over at the Veterans Hospital. 
The other is a chemical study of tissues of a rare form of heart 
disease; it involves two or three authors. Both will be published. 

Are you interested in writing professionally? 

I think so. 

I have heard discussion cf physicians who have difficulty writing. 
Have you heard anything about this? 

Yes, I think some of them do. I don’t have, though. I think they 
are offering a course in thesis preparation here at the medical 
center beginning this fall. This is the first time they have ever 
offered it. Have you ever read medical journals? 

Yes, in the past. Why? 

Well, the writing is pretty stereotyped. There is a certain way 
of writing up a case or report. There is always an introduction; 
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there is usually a case report about which the structure of the 
journal article or paper that is to be presented has been written; 
then following this there is a discussion, followed by conclusion 
and summary. Perhaps a bibliography. You really wouldn’t 
have to have much background in thesis writing in order to 
pull one of these off. 

Dr. Berry: Is this a good method of reporting? 

Intern: Yes, because you soon learn that certain types of infommtion 

are found in certain places in the article, and what most physicians 
do is read the introduction, forget about the case reports, glance 
at the discussion, and read the summary and conclusions. This 
way they can cover a lot of ground. 

Dr. Berry: Are there any comments that you want to make? I think I have 
covered most of the topics that interest me. 

Intern : Now you are gomg to use this material to advise people who are 

in college and may be anticipating an English major? 

Dr. Berry: That is one of the aims. 

Intern: Well, as I see it, all students who go to college must have a major, 

and they probably should pick a major in a field that lies in their 
interest. This also depends upon what they plan to do with their 
college education, but you don’t necessarily have to make your 
living by means of your major subject. I think English is as 
good a major as you could possibly take for the premed program. 

I really believe that. Along with the English major you can take 
all of the science you need and can handle. Now eventually I hope 
to be able to go back to some of the areas that I brushed up on 
in that English major, and when I have the time, I am going to 
do some reading. I would just like to have the chance to read 
things to enjoy them. Personal enrichment of my own life. I 
guess that is a selfish attitude. 

Dr. Berry: I’m sure that you have heard discussions that medical doctors 
are often too narrowly specialized, engineers too for that matter. 
Some schools have added more liberal arts requirements for such 
groups. What do you think about this? 

Intern: Well, I don’t know. Why does this bother them? Do they think 

that with a wider background they will be able to learn more 
medicine in less time? It seems to me that a person who^ expos^ 
hintisplf to medical matters entirely would learn more of it. Why 
is it? I am not sure. 

Dr. Berry : Well, every great mind from Shakespeare to Einstem has Imo^ 
the importance of intuition as well as cognition. Could that be itT 
Do you understand what I mean? 
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Yes. Everyone has seen the doctor who lacks 
standing. No matter how smart he is, he has trouble 
proper diagnosis and making the proper disposition of the^se. 
Some cases fit the pattern, but there are Jhat dont 

you have a case like that, it is usually some little clue that you 
get from the patient, not always in the actual presentation of 
the problem but the way in which the patient says it, or some 
absent-minded thought that he might casually drop out might 
give the clue. I think a broad foundation comes m most handy 
fn the doctor-patient relationship, and this is something that you 
cannot read in medical books. You have to develop it by other 



means. 
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English Majors in 
Government Service 



The federal government is the largest single employer in the United 
States, providing over 300,000 jobs each year in Washington, D.C., 
every state, and many parts of the world. Government agents are 
employed in regional oflSee buildings, local post oiflees, veterans hos- 
pitals, foreign embassies, with government sponsored research units, 
on Indian reservations, and in the military. The numerous recruitment 
bulletins in post offices will suggest the range of talent which the 
federal government needs. Some of these jobs require specific train- 
ing in different career fields, but many of them demand only the requi- 
sites of a college degree and the ability to adapt and learn. Like 
business and industry, the federal government has both specialized 
and general manpower needs. 

Seven of the ninety-eight young men in this survey have entered 
various local and national government agencies, including the military. 
Although research does not indicate that they had planned any such 
goals, most of them are satisfied with their careers. 

Vocational Goals of English Majors in Government Service 

The English majors in this survey were graduated and faced with 
the realities of earning a living before seriously investigating long 
range career opportunities in government agencies. Five of the seven 
young men now in government service aspired to be teachers or writers, 
one considered the ministry, and one had no vocational goals at all. 
In response to the questions, “Why did you major in English?” and 
“What personal and vocational goals did you have in mind when you 
made this choice?” a few of them said: 

Initially I was interested in speech and journalism. Since KCU did not 
offer majors in these subjects, I just gravitated to the English department 
with the idea of eventually going into copywriting, writing for a house 
organ, etc. College teaching was also in my mind. (Social Security Claims 
Authorizer) 

I majored in English because I wanted a good liberal arts background, and 
because I found out that journalism, in my opinion, would not give me this. 
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After one semester in journalism, I found that I disliked the curriculum; 
this feeling was in sharp contrast to the sheer enjoyment I had experienced 
in the liberal arts college. Therefore I transferred back. Perhaps even 
more important, though, was the inspiration of several outstanding men 
in the English department. My personal goals were to get a good education 
so that I could teach on the college level, work on the Ph.D., and write in my 
spare time. (U. S. Navy) 

During my initial study of English, I planned to use it as a solid basis for 
journalism. Gradually, as I became more absorbed iu the literature of the 
F.nglisli language, I felt that teaching would provide a more interesting and 
rewarding, career field. As you are well aware, upon completion of a degree 
and required ROTC training, an officer’s commission (2nd Lt.) is obtained. 
I graduated from college a Distinguished Military Graduate and subse- 
quently accepted an Army commission. Once in, I decided to stay. (U. S. 
Army) 

I majored in English because I enjoyed reading. This field obviously 
offered the best opportunity to read a great variety of literature. As far 
as my goals were concerned, I belived it to be a good background for 
whatever vocation I eventually chose. I had made no vocational choice 
at that time. (Archivist in presidential library) 

Getting Their First Jobs 

Three of the young men in this group received military training in 
college and were called to active duty shortly thereafter. One man, a 
conscientious objector, was employed in a hospital supply department, 
approved by the government in lieu of military service. One English 
major, after interviews with potential employers, investigated the govern- 
ment service and was subsequently employed as an archivist’s assistant. 
Only one man, with an A.B. in English and an A.M. in speech, received 
help from a college placement service, which secured him a teaching 
position in a private church-related college. Finally, there is the ease 
of a young man, physip3ally handicapped, who despite a superior academic 
record and two degrees, went through a long series of disappointments 
before taking and passing the Federal Service Entrance Examination 
Test. He is presently a social security claims authorizer. 

Present Salaries of English Majors in Government Service 

The occupations of government officials whether in the civilian or 
military service are well defined by law. Each occupation has its 
TYiiniTmiTTi and maximum salary limits, and the line of promotion is 
reasonably clear. Furthermore, a military man is eligible for many 
fringe benefits which if evaluated in terms of dollars and cents would 
greatly increase his yearly income. Salary information of the men in 
government service is found in Chart 18. 
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Career Patterns of Young Men in Government Service 

Chart 18 represents employment records of the English majors in 
government service, relating this information to their educational back- 
ground. If one combines other questionnaire information with the chart, 
it becomes clear that interest in a government career did not develop 
until after graduation from college. Once in government service, how- 
ever, these men have discovered its advantages and are content to remain 
where they are. Job security, a stable salary and promotion plan, and 
superior retirement programs, among other things, are significant attrac- 
tions. Furthermore, most of them feel that they are better off in terms 
of salary than they would have been in nongovernment occupations. At 
least four of the seven have found a high degree of personal satisfaction 
in their work, and the others find a vocational compromise satisfactory 
for their present personal needs. 

Extent of Satisfaction with Choice of College? English Major? Career? 

When the seven English majors in government service were asked to 
express the extent of their satisfaction with their choice of college, major, 
and career, a few of them commented as follows: 

No changes. There seems to be a future in presidential libraries, and ten 
years from now I expect to have a better job in one. (Archivist) 

No changes in choice of college. I would hctve majored in mechanical 
cug’iieering or physics rather than English if I had it to do over again, 
bat I am not dissatisfied with my English major. I would have gone into 
the Army. No change in career. (U.S. Army officer) 

No changes in choice of college or major. If it were not for financial 
considerations, I would prefer to teach English literature and go to 
graduate school in this field. However, a large cut in salary prevents me 
from doing this. When I retire from the Navy, I hope to get some 
graduate education and teach. (U.S. Navy aviator) 

Five of the seven young men in government service were satisfied with 
the content of their English majors, hut two of the three military men 
emphasized the need for skill in communication and writing. Here are 
the two statements : 

My English major background is highly regarded by the Army due to the 
relatively low level of writing skill of most Army personnel. I use my 
F.ngligh major daily in the fields of human relations, communications, and 
wr^lng tasks. I would not alter my English major much, but would add 
more course work in communication, both oral and written. I would 
not delete the courses in English literature. I thour’it at the time they they 
were not relevant to my time, but they have proved to be most valuable 
in the perception of certain human behavior. Now, I look fondly back 
on Chaucer, Shakespeare, the poets, among others. (Army officer) 
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My English major has been invaluable as a background for completing my 
administrative tasks in the service. Continually, I find that there are few 
people, including many college graduates, who are able to write a decent 
letter or report. Time after time, my evaluation reports from senior officers 
have stated that my command of the English language has been an asset 
to the command for which I worked. This background has lifted me over 
less fortunate rivals to positions of authority. I am grateful to my uni- 
versity and English department. (Navy aviator) 

Advice to Other English Majors 

When the young men in government service were asked what advice 
they had for other English majors, three made no comment. Two urged 
that they should develop superior writing and communication skills, and 
one advised the college major to anticipate starting at the bottom and 
working up. 

Writing Interests of English Majors in Government Service 

When the English majors in government service were asked to express 
their interests in writing, all seven say that they have been and still are 
interested. Varying from creative to more professional writing types, 
writing interests were expressed in these statements: 

I am taking some courses in writing. I am interested in writing stories, 
plays, and church music. (Local government employee) 

I have one children’s story with illustrations written, but have not yet 
found a publisher. (Treasury agent) 

Given the time and energy, I feel that I would like to do some w^ting for 
publication, not creative writing however. I have done such writing in the 
past. (Social Security Claims Authorizer) 

I am interested in doing some writing on a former president. I have some 
material that ought to be written, but I have not yet found time. (Archivist) 

I will probably write several articles for Armor Magazine in the im- 
mediate future. I aspire to writing good fiction later on. (Army Officer) 

I am interested in short articles for newspapers. I have in process two 
articles for my hometown paper dealing with experiences abroad. I do 
not plan to write the great American novel. (Army Officer) 

I am proud author of fourteen unpublished short stories, which I hope to 
revise and submit. I plan to continue writing if only for pleasure and 
edification. I have written several professional articles for the Navy; 
and I have one article now before one of our professional magazines. 
(Navy aviator) 

Summary 

The English majors in government service did not choose this career 
early; somehow they drifted into it. But once in, they have found a 
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measure of satisfaction and expect to stay. Their writing interests are 
similar to those of other Elnglish majors in this study. 



Excerpts— Interview of a Treasury Agent 

Dr. Berry: Thinking back as far as you can remember, what were your early 
career goals? Or did you have any? 

Treasury My earliest interest, at least the earliest that I c^ recall, w^ 
Agent: writing; but I had no counseling as to how to get into it. I ^d 

thintr of newswriting. Reporting. This was when I was a senior 
in high school. 

Dr. Berry: Why did you finally decide upon English as a major? 

Treasury Well, this may sound stupid, but I enjoyed English. More seri- 

Agbnt: ously though, I was still interested in writing as a career, and 

English was the best subject being taught to enable^ me to widen 
my vocabulary, my reading experience, style, and things like that. 

Dr. Berry: Did you decide on any more specific career goals during your time 
at Bockhurst? 

Treasury No, I knew that the draft was imminent. Before I got drafted I 

Agent: think I lacked six hours. In fact, I lacked six hours of being 

graduated when I was drafted, but there was no deferment at that 
time. I spent two years in the Army. My extracurricular activities 
at the college to a large extent were aimed at a writing career. 
Actually, before I got through college, I spent one year in Wash- 
ington, D. C. A friend of mine was goii^ to Georgetown to the 
foreign service school. He suggested that I apply and see I 
could get in. Then we would go together. I applied and got in. 
There was only one thing wrong, I really didn’t have enough 
money to continue there. Had I continued there and if I had had 
my choice I would have continued at Georgetown in the foreign 
service; I would then have taken a job with the State Department 
in the foreign service field. W"hen the election came along that year, 
I got a job with the Truman-Barkley Labor Committee— preparing 
and editing news releases, copying them if nothing else, scanmng 
newspapers for ideas, clipping anything you thought would make 
news and would be of interest to labor. I had q7jite a bit of experi- 
ence in Washington writing and working with the press in the 
labor news field, but I couldn’t earn enough in Wr-hington to live 
on and go to school. I stayed there uj til I was almost through, 
went into the Army for two years, then came back and finished up 
the six hours. 

Dr. Berry: Tell me what you did from the time you got out of the service. 

Treasury I came back to Kansas City and took a temporary job, until the 

Agent: summer term began at Rockhurst. As I was finishing up at Rock- 
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hurst, one of the professors suggested that I consider going on to 
St. Louis University and pick up a master’s in speech £.nd drama. 
I took my master’s in a year at St. Louis, thesis and all. I crammed 
all the work into that period. When I finished at St. Louis, I 
heard about a speech vacancy at a Jesuit college in the South. 
I got the job and went down there. I loved teaching, but there 
was no money in it. Furthermore the salary paid to a speech 
teacher was probably one of the lowest on campus. My salary was 
$3,200, and along with this I had the opportunity to earn my room 
and board by living in the dormitory and proctoring the floor for 
the senior boys. I left there for financial reasons, obviously. 

Dr. Berry: Did you apply for a job teaching speech anywhere else? 

Treasury Yes, I applied several places. Through the National Speech 
Agent : Association, as one source of vacancies. I dHn’t get a job though. 

I had to eat, so I took the first job that I could find. The college 
did offer me an increase in salary when they found out I was 
going to leave, but I was already back in Kansas City and had 
made other plans. When I came back to Kansas City, I took a 
job at an industrial firm. I was the head of a billing department. 
Before I married, I changed jobs. I took the federal service 
entrance exam and passed it. Internal Revenue wanted me to 
^/ork for them. The salary was better, so I decided to take it. 
It sounded like interesting work. 

Dr. Berry: What kind of work is it? 

Treasury That is a good question. The revenue officer is a field man for the 

Agent : Treasury Department. He investigates tax delinquencies and 

secures returns if the taxpayer has not committed a fraudulent act 
in filing the tax return. I am looking for people to file returns, 
to pay taxes, or anything that is a violation of internal revenue 
law. They supply me with seme names of people to investigate. 
I am free, however, to check mto cases on my own as I have time. 
It is more investigation than enforcement. I do have the power 
to seize and sell property for nonpayment of taxes, padlock a 
place and sell it. Eventually I think it will lead back to my old 
field of teaching. You can become an instructor for training other 
revenue officers. That would be right np my alley. I would love 
to get back to teaching. 

Dr. Beery: Would that be full time instructing? 

Treasury W'"!, yes and no. Your classes run eight and six weeks and in 

Agent: between those periods you have a six month period off. During 

that period you have two things to do. One, you do hot shot work, 
that is you take difficult cases and work them, and about six weeks 
before the second class begins you start preparing for your class. 
Sometimes there is little time between classes for hot shot work. 
It just depends upon the needs, how many classes need to be 
trained. There are quite a few revenue officers. All of the men 
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are college graduates, but they have to take the special trainmg 
courses. I expect to stay in this field, unless I find a teachmg job 
in a college of my choosing. If I could find such a job at equal 
pay and with equal benefits, I would take it. I would gladly go 
back to teaching English and speech if it were profitable. 

Dr. Berry: Of course the longer you stay with this the more you make; 

therefore, the harder it would be for you to find a teaching job 
in a college at a comparable salary. If you move up into one of 
these teaching jobs with the revenue bureau, will it pay more? 

Treasury Yes, I am due to move up to a better job July 1. I now make 

Agent: $6,900. The first of July I should make $8,100. I know exactly 

what my raises will be from then on for the next twenty yeaira. 
At the end of nine years I would be making $10,650. There are 
periodic increases after that. Of course, I get expense money and 
per diem allowance. This new job July 1 is not the teaching 
position. The teaching position is one grade up. 

Dr. Berry: What are your aspirations in writing? 

Treasury Oh, at the present time, with all of the problems I have, my 

Agent : aspirations are null and void. I haven’t had time to much 

thought to them. I haven’t time to devote to any writing. I 
wrote a children’s story a few years ago, but I didn’t get a 
publisher. They said their advisors in that field stated that 
children’s books should be writteu on everyday occurrences with 
realistic characters. I don’t agree with them but that is what they 
said. Mine was all fantasy. Th(; illustrations in my book 
were excellent. They were vastly superior to those you find in 
most children’s books. A friend of mine who is a professional 
artist did them. The book refiects both of our comments on human 
nature. It is more of a New Yorker style humor. It is in a way 
a grownup children’s boo^:. You have to look at his drawings 
closely to appreciate thero. There is a lot of hidden meaning. 
Maybe the book was too much for a child’s book. 

Dr. Berry: As you look back over your background, would it have been 
helpful to have had someone to talk with as you went along? 
Would you have benefited from talking with a professional 
counselor? 

Treasury Yes, I think so. Rather than tell me— well, you do well in writing— 

Agent: why don’t you write. You see I also did well in chemistry. I did 

all right in physics. I did well in most subjects. I didn’t get 
good advice. I think the professors were more interested in seeing 
another English major than in letting one escape into the pure 
science field. I think they may have been more interested in their 
subject than in the student’s long range welfare. 

Dr. Berry : When you went out to apply for jobs and you presented yourself 
as an English major, did you encounter any problem in the 
business world? 
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Treasury In the business world, yes. In the Treasury Dq>artment, no. In 

Agent: my field it does not matter. The Treasury Department just wants 

a college graduate. They would just as soon have a wide range of 
majors, but in the business world it was different. Some said, 
‘T)o you have any accounting background?” “No.” “Any book- 
keeping background?” “No.” “Law?” “Got any sales experience?” 

I finally got mad and told a guy what I thought. He ran an ad 
saying he wanted a college graduate, no specific requirements 
listed. When I get there, he wants to know if I have any ex- 
perience, have a business education and background, etc. I told 
him he didn’t want anyone between twenty-one and twenty-five 
but that he wanted someone between fifty and fifty-five who had 
had twenty years experience. I didn’t get the job, of ^ course. 
At two places they definitely considered giving me the job, but 
the starting salary was so low that I would not consider it. This 
was some tsrpe of writing for an insurance company. It would 
have helped in some cases if I had had accounting or engineering. 
Both are useful in business. 

Dr. Beery: Have you had any trouble adapting to the jobs you have had in 
business or in government? 

Treasury Not a bit. So far I have never had a job that I could not do. Given 

Agent: a little while, I can catch on. It is not the fault of the English 

major tuat he majored in English. It is too bad that more 
business men do not recognize the need for people who major in 
English and the contributions they can make. There are many 
jobs the English major can do in the business world, and do quite 
well. I didn’t know an excise tax from a withholding tax when I 
joined the Treasury Department. Thev gave me eight weeks of 
schooling, just to learn basic tax law. While I am no authority 
on law, my ability to read and understand what I read as an 
English major enabled me to grasp a new field quickly. It was 

an aid to me. I read fast, analytically. I can read for context 

alone, or I can actually study it. 

Dr. Berry: Where then does the problem lie? With the English major in his 
choice of major, or with the businessman and his lack of xmder- 
standing of the requirements of a job? 

Treasury I think both. Partly, it is not necessary to major in business to 
Agent : be a good businessman ; but a student should pick up some electives 

in business— accounting, economics, etc. The English major is 
helpful in business because it gives you a better xmderstanding of 
people (and that is what you are dealing with in the business 
world) and also helps you to make yourself clear in writing, speech, 
and things like that. On the other hand, the English major going 
into business might well take a few courses related to business so 
that he would better understand that side of it too. A businessman 
shouldn’t take it for granted that because a person majored in 
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Dr. Berry: 

Treasury 

Agent: 



business and got a degree in it that he is a bright young man. 

I know some people who majored in business who aren’t intell^ent 
enough to get degrees in English. They would not necessarily make 
good businessmen just because they got straight A’s in some busi- 
ness courses. If they had gotten straight A’s in English and also 
in economics, then that is something else again. I would put 
much more credence in a man’s ability to perform a job. I think 
all of this arises partly out of the himinessman’s background at 
the present time. Many of them in this area of the country had 
a high school education and went to business college — am talking 
about the heads of businesses now. In college they studied book- 
keeping, shorthand, typing, and things like that, and they think 
that is the reason they got ahead in the business world, even 
thoi^h they rarely use these skills. They went to a business c(^ege, 
and they think that successful businessmen need to do this. Often 
they regret the time wasted on such subjects as English, history, 
and all of the things they have never used since. They haven t 
realized the value of these courses in their own lives. They really 
don’t know the true importance of the liberal arts. 

What course or courses, in your opinion, have been most useful 
to you? 

I they were courses in philosophy; basic coiwses in pW- 

losophy can he taught in any collie . . . logic, ethics, morality. 
They say a seven year old knows the difference between right and 
wrong, hut there are a good many businessmen today who do 
not know the difference. A good course in ethics m^ht set them 
straight. I have done well in every job I ever had, and I thmk 
it is because I am not afraid to make a decision based on the 
ability to reason to a conclusion. Too many businessmen say, Well, 
let’s ask someone else,” or “Let’s wait and see.” They are afraid. 
Then they try to take credit after someone else has gone ahead. 
In the business world, you need to he able to make decisions. A 
liberal education helps one to do this. A businessman does not 
always have time to study issues; sometimes he has to go ahead on 
his own— right or wrong. In these cases he needs to be able to 
thuik quickly, analytically, and most of all after that he must 
take a chance. Even if he is wrong— and he wUl he sometimes— 
he will profit from it. The next time he wiU use this experience 
in his evaluation. The second subject area that has aided me most 
is English. This has taught me to express myself. After I have 
reasoned out an issue, and gone ahead and made a decision, then 
someone may jump on me. They want to know why I did it this 
way. I know why, and I can express myself. I can put it into 
words and tell why I did it so that they can understand. I can 
go up or down the ladder of abstraction to make myself under- 
stood, depending upon the background of the person I am talking 
to. This is an asset in business, to be able to communicate. 
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Excerpts— Interview of an English Major in Archives 

Dr. Beret: Thinking back as far as you can remember, what career goals 
did you have. In high school? In grade school? 

Archivist: I don’t recall having any career goals when I was young. My 

first career goal that I can recall came when I was enrolled at 
Rockhurst College. There was a time when I thought about teach- 
ing, I didn’t think about it too seriously though. When people 
found out I was majoring in English, they would say, “Are you 
going to teach?” and I would say “No.” I don’t think I really 
intended to teach even though I thought about it, but I didn’t 
know what I did want to do. I always thought I might like to 
write, and I did write a little but nothing that I was proud of. 

Dr. Beery: When did you decide on the English major? 

Archivist: Oh, that was in the sophomore year. In my first year I had 

thought I would major in economics, but in my sophomore year 
I changed to English because I lilced my English courses in college, 
and I realized that I had always liked to read and that I would 
build on this interest. It was as simple as that. 

Dr. Berry: When did you finally decide on some career goals? 

Archivist: Well, it was after I got my degree. I went down to the post office 
and looked at the circulars on civil service jobs. I found a job 
that seemed to fit my qualifications. I got this job as an archivist’s 
assistant at the federal records center. 

Dr. Beery: Did you go to your college placement office to see about a job? 

Archivist : Well, I know they have someone who does a little placement work 
now, but I don’t know whether or not they did then. If they did, 
I was not aware of it. 

Dr. Berry: Did you ask for any jobs at private concerns? What was your 
experience this way? Did anyone question your English major 
as a preparation for business jobs? 

Archivist: I asked for several jobs. I remember asking for two jobs in 
advertising. I was finally offered the job at one agency, but I 
already had the archivist job before they called me. Only one 
person ever questioned my English background. That was the 
woman at the Missouri Employment Service. She said that there 
was not much demand in the labor market for an English major. 
She said if I wanted to get into the business world that I would 
have to take most anything. 

Dr. Berry: How did you like this first job as an archivist’s assistant? 

Archivist: Well, I first like it. I enjoyed working and making money. It 
wasn’t a job I wanted to do very long, though. I stayed a year. 
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While I was there, I occasionally looked for other jobs. I was 
offered a job teaching at a federal prison. I didn’t take it because 
I thought I wouldn’t like it. I thought about a job in social 
security, but I didn’t take it. While I was at the record center, 
there was an opening at the Truman Library, and my boss asked 
me if I was interested in it. 



department. I liked working with the papers very much, in 
fact I would like to have continued working with them, but this 
new job was an opportunity to expand and to learn other facets 
of the library operation, so I took it. It also resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. I am taking care of the books now. 



Dr. Berry: Do you think you will continue on with this type of work? 
Archivist: I expect to continue on with presidential library work. I like 



working with papers. I hope to continue on with a higher position. 
That is about as definite as I can be now. One interesting thing 
is that I have contact with many distinguished people from 
all over. They come to the library, and I have a chance to meet 



Dr. Berry: Tell me something about this field of employment. 

Archivist: As you know, an archivist is someone who works with papers. 



It is not a big field. Presidential libraries are one source of 
employment. Other libraries employ a few. The federal govern- 
ment maintains a large staff of archivists in Washington. There 
are some private collections that require archivists. Hoover used 
to have one before his library was turned over to the government. 
I understand it was not used much, probably because there was 
no one who understood the papers and knew how to make them 
available. It is more of a job than one would think. 



Dr. Berry: You mentioned earlier that you had at one time had a possible 
interest in writing. Do you still have this interest? 

Archivist: I have an interest, but I don’t practice it. I haven’t written any- 



thing for several years. In college, I tried to write a play once. 
In fact a couple of plays. 



Dr. Berry: Do you have any interest in writing nonfiction? 

Archivist: Yes, I have thought of writing something on Traman— several 

times things have come up that I thought should be written. At 
the time I say that I wish I could write it. 

Dr. Berry: Now looking back on your college English courses. Were they 
satisfactory? Are there changes you would have made if you 



Dr. Berry: How do you like the job? 



Archivist : 




them. 



had known what you krow now? 
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Archivist: Well, my program was mostly English literature, and a little 
American. I might have added world literature — ^literature of other 
countries. I can’t say I am unhappy with the course that I took. 
I took literature primarily, and I enjoyed it. 



Dr. Berry: How about linguistics? Semantics? 



Archivist: I only took one course and that was a linguistics course at the 
University of Kansas City. I think I enjoyed it and found it 
helpful. I am interested in words, language. 

Dr. Berry: I think this pretty well covers some of the points that I wanted 
to take up with you. Is there anything you want to add? 

Archivist: No, I can’t think of anything. My English major has worked out 
pretty well. I don’t know as much about book work as I probably 
ought to, but I am managing to pick it up. I did take a course 
in accounting in college, but I almost flunked it. I didn’t like it 
at all, so I did not profit much from it at the time. Now if an 
English major showed any inclination toward business I might 
suggest economics or accounting — a few courses in those areas. 
But if the person weren’t interested it probably wouldn’t help 
much, for he wouldn’t apply himself in it. 



Summary of Part 1: The Men 

Ninety-eight, or 71 percent, of the 138 men who were contacted in 
this study responded to the questionnaire. Information received on 7 
of the 40 who did not reply revealed no significant difference. As a 
group, the 98 men who were studied revealed these characteristics: 

1. Personal interests rather than a future career motivated the choice 
of an English major. * The men who majored in English chose this 
major because of (1) a personal interest in reading and writing, 

(2) a belief that it offers an opportunity for self -enlargement, and 

(3) the fact that for them it was an easy subject. 

2. The men who majored in English were not ready to make a 
career choice until near or after completion of the A.B. degree; a 
later career choice had no detrimental effects, however, for this 
study produced data favorable to them. They are now pursuing 
successful careers in business management, teaching, journalism 
and writing, government service, and the professions. 

3. Over 70 percent of the English majors completed college studies 
beyond the A.B. degree. Most often they took business courses or 
entered a professional school, but some continued with the English 
major at the graduate level. Many of the latter group were 
preparing to teach at the college level. 
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4. In retrospect, the men -who majored in English express a strong 
commitment to the liberal arts degree and the English major. They 
believe that communication skills and self-enlargement through 
the liberal arts are an asset in any career. They believe profes- 
sional or vocational training should come after the A.B. degree 
rather than replace it. 

5. Although the men who majored in English are satisfied with their 
choice of major and degree, they recommend that future English 
majors strengthen their English major by taking more course 
work in grammar, linguistics, writing, and communication skills. 

6. Although the men who majored in English are generally successful 
in their chosen field, they believe that more assistance should have 
been made available to them in college regarding job opportunities 
and their potential in the career world. Many recommend that 
English majors in college give serious thought to a career choice 
before completion of the A.B. degree. 

7. The men who majored in English are ambitious to write and 
publish. Many pursue creative writing in their leisure time, while 
others are writing in their professional fields. 

8. The men who majored in English were serious in their participation 
in this study. Through notes attached to the returned question- 
naires, through the actual answers to the questions themselves, 
and through conversations with the writer, they expressed an 
interest in those who are now majoring in English; they pointed 
out the importance of the liberal arts degree and English major, 
suggested ways to strengthen the major through increased course 
work in writing and communication skills, hoped to see the results 
of this study themselves, and expressed a belief that future English 
majors may profit from their recorded experiences. 
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ENGLISH MAJORS WHO ARE CAREER 
WOMEN 

SUMMARY 



The Women 



It has not been too many years since it was thought a waste of money 
to send women to college. Education was looked upon as vocational train- 
ing, while the woman’s role was still that of housewife and mother. 
Some sincere people actually believed that undue mental strain would 
give a woman brain fever; others, equally sincere, felt that too much 
education would destroy a woman’s femininity and sex appeal. Although 
there are still too many Americans who think that advanced study is 
wasted unless it has direct job application, the principle of higher ed- 
ucation for women is here to stay. 

Problems remain, however. First of all, women are still most apt 
to be found in the lower paying professions — teaching, nursing, library 
work, medical technology, and Christian education. Second, even when 
they excel in their work, women seldom advance to the top posts within 
their profession. Finally, women are often paid less than men, even 
when they are doing similar work. Many women accept the challenges 
anyhow ; this bulletin is concerned with both those who decided to pursue 
a career, and those for whom the chores of housewife and mother are a 
full-time job. Chart 6 shows the present or past vocations of seventy- 
six women who are English majors. 
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7 

English Majors Who Have 
Never Had Full-time Jobs 



This exploratory study included seventy-six young women who 
majored in English. Of these, there were the fifteen who have never had 
a full-time job. College for them must have offered something besides 
vocational training ; a quick glance at their records shows that they were, 
however, serious students. Eighty percent were on the dean's list. As 
might have been expected, most of the cost of these women's education 
was carried by their parents, although four received some financial help 
from their respective universities. These women entered college with a 
wide range of goals and ambitions, as the following comments illustrate: 

My original choice of majors was mathematics. However, I married before 
finishing school and my husband’s vocation rather unexpectedly became the 
military. This necessitated frequent moves. The pleasant consequences of 
meeting and knowing many people, various ways of life, and of living in 
place? I had only read about before kindled my interest in reading and 
writing. I therefore decided to finish up in English. 

English language and literature have been a major source of enjoyment 
all my life. Before I married I was a philosophy major, but neither 
philosophy nor the social sciences ever meant anything to me except as 
th^r broadened my knowledge of English, which was my first love. 

The first three semesters I was a chemistry major although I had not 
formally declared it. I realized that I liked the humanities better, and was 
especially interested in literature. My fiance was working on his Ph.D. in 
English at that time and I am sure that this influence^ me. 

Satisfaction with College Background 

These women were for the most part satisfied with the background 
which the English major provided for their later life. A few suggested 
minor alterations in their training, often related to later vocational 
needs, or ways in which the English major could have been strengthened. 
A few typical comments follow : 

The undergraduate program proved satisfactory to me. My husband was a 
graduate student in the English department at that time and he advised 
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me to take all of the work that I could covering the major literary figures 
not to take too much work in the modem period or lesser authors. 
He said this was important if I planned to do graduate work, which I 
did. I found out he was right. 

If I had known I was going on to graduate school, I would have taken 
work in philosophy and linguistics. 

No change in choice of college or major, but I would have taken the 
education courses so that if I ever wanted to work I would be prepared 
to teach. 

More writing and grammar courses sb ~ dd be required. College instructors 
take it for granted that these skills are being developed in high school. 
This is not true. 

The English Major and the Married Woman 

Fourteen of the women who have never had a full-time job are 
married. These were asked questions specifically designed to assess the 
value of their English major in the very domestic life they must lead. 
It was assumed that the intensive study of literature that the English 
major invoives would have given these women a greater understanding 
of themselves and the people around them. Similarly, it was hoped that 
their experiences in writing— demanding organizational and sound reason- 
^would have value even when their primary roles were those of 
housewives and mothers Perhaps because the young housewife is too 
involved with the imme'Hate problems of raising her family to be able 
to take the proper perspective, the responses to these questions for the 
most part did net support this theory. Comments like the following did 
however, reveal many advantages the housewife may find in the English 
major : 

Looking back on four years of college, I can think of no other major 
that I could have chosen which would have prepared me better for my 
life as a mother of three little boys. Although I did not specialize in any 
particular phase of English, I have been exposed to many periods which 
I have grown to love. Literature is the greatest expression we have, and 
I can acquaint my boys with a love of poetry, essays, novels, as well as 
bhakespeare and many others, I can equip them for a challenging world 
which depends too much on science and applied fields. 

My English major developed m me a greater curiosity and desire to read 
as well as a better understanding of what I read. I derive great personal 
satisfaction from reading now. 

Certainly an undergraduate program which provides the broad background 
in the liberal arts and humanities best prepares one for marriage and family 
living. Unless we are to entrast the guidance of our children to television 
or outside sources, we must all have a knowledge of history, political science, 
literature^ and psychology. ^ 
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Finally there was one housewife and mother who affirmed : 

I believe that an English major broadens one’s knowledge of people and 
places, and gives deeper insight into the way of life both past and presen . 
An English major contributes significantly to the understandmg of people, 
and this helps a housewife in the interpersonal relationships of marnage 
as well as in rearing her chUdren. The study of English is, therefore, 
an important background for marnage and family living. 

Leisure-time Activities 

Like so many women who are not emplo^ d, the English majors in 
this survey are quite active in civic and community affairs. Their libera 
arts background, however, is probably more evident in their reading 
and writing interests. Even those who are married and now have 
children find writing to be of continuing interest and a good diversion 
from their usual homemakers routine. A few typical comments follow: 

For my own enjoyment I keep a journal. It is helpful to me in expressing 
current observations and is an aid to my memory when I wnte to my 
parents about the children. I write an occasional poem, and have ideas 
for essays. I d-> not plan to attempt publication. 

I read all the time. I have read over seventy-five hooks durmg the past 
year. Most of my reading is in the field of the classics, literary criticism, 
and biographies of literary personalities. 

I have written a number of children’s poems, and would like some day to 
complete enough for a whimsical volume. 

I read a great deal, hut mostly in the magazine reading field. I do read 
the Reader’s Digest condensed hooks. 

Summary 

The women who majored in English but who have never held full- 
time jobs had the highest scholastic records of any group m this study. 
They share the reading and writing interests of English majors every- 
where and are highly supportive of the liberal arts degree. Most o 
them are satisfied with their roles as housewives and mothers and have 
no plans for future employment. 

Excerpts — ^Interview of a Housewife Who Has Never Held 

a Full-time Job 

Dr. Berry: Would you care to talk a little more about your EngU^ major? 

Your choice of it. When you were m grade and high school, did 
you have any particular career goals? During those years, what 
was it that you wanted to do when you got out of school and cu 
your own? 
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Housewife : I never visualized myself as doing anything, really. I never had 
any aptitude for technical skills. Typing was my poorest subject. 
Shorthand seemed impossible to me. The last thing I wanted w^ 
to be a secretary. I always did extremely well in literature in 
both grade and high school. In fact, when I was in the eighth 
grade, I took a test in which I placed college level in reading 
comprehension. I came from a family where everyone read, and 
I always read so that seemed to be the thing that I was most 
interested in. That and music. I still haven’t leconciled that 
difference. I changed my major three times in college. I started 
in music and switched to English in undergraduate study. I 
got my master’s in theatre. Now regarding career goals. I just 
didn’t have any. Teaching did not appeal to me. Secretarial work 
did not appeal to me either. Nursing has appealed to me since, 
but it didn’t then. I did do a little secretarial work once, and it 
appealed to me even less than it had before. 

Dr. Berry: Ann I right in assuming that you never did seek full-time 
employment? 

% 

Housewife: That is right. I married before I finished the A.B. and the baby 
was bom about one month before I received the A.B. I have had 
several offers begging me to teach. 

Dr. Berry: When you took your English major, did you feel that it included 
enough study in .riting? Semantics? Linguistics? 

Housewife: N.., I didn’t have too much writing at all. I had no creative 
writing until the last two years. I had a good course in creative 
writing then, but, you see, in my first two years there was always 
this musical thing. I first devot'^d a lot of time to music. In the 
English department most of what I took was literature and evalua- 
tion and that sort of thing. I never had anything in history of 
the language or linguistics, which I would like. It was not taught 
then, although it is now. But it wasn’t available when I went. 
I am interested in it. At that time, my advisor was head of the 
department and there was a very much slanted encouragement of 
students to take certain courses. 

Dr. Berry: What about the creative writing that you mentioned? 

Housewife: Well, I did take a course from a visiting professor from England. 

That was the playwriting course. It was very interesting. I never 
had too much aptitude for the actual writing. My skill probably 
lies in the critical end. That is not too marketable, imfortunately. 
At least not in this area. I had one part-time job as judge in a 
playreading contest. If another job like this playreading contest 
came up, I would take it. That was right down my alley. As a 
matter of fact, I think we read 200 scripts in six weeks. This 
was no trouble at all, even with a child. As a matter of fact, 
I read the script that won. If there was any development here in 
Kansas City in the publishing industry, I could probably be a 
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reader or editor. In that case, I think I would feel a strong com- 
pulsion to work. But not for what is available. I don’t have that 
strong feeling of fulfilling myself through work, because I feel 
fulfilled in many ways in my own home and family life. 

Dr. Berry: Do you ever expect to engage in full-time employment? 

Housewife: Well, I think if the right offer or interest came along in the field 
of teaching I might accept. It would have to he a course that was 
off the beaten path. I was asked to teach two courses at the junior 
college — ^remedial English I think it was. This didn’t appeal to 
me. Then I was asked to teach world literature at the university, 
and it is another problem. The course has been badly taught by 
many people, and I didn’t want to get involved. If I teach at 
all, I want to teach something I know I can do well. I think 
something will eventually open up, and I might teach part time. 
The press of students probably means there won’t he enough 
qualified people to teach. 

Dr. Berry: The question was asked, “Do you consider your undergraduate 
program a satisfactory preparation for marriage and family 
. living?” Explain your ans’ er. 

Housewife: Well, I don’t know exactly what you mean, for usually when 
someone speaks of preparatian it is for some specific goal. They 
want to know how much money they will make or get out of it. 
I’ve been doing some work with the education of women, the 
symposium. I don’t think you can narrow down and say I had 
better take this course because it will help me in ten years. I 
don’t think you ever know the ramifications of what you are 
doing at the time. And the courses that I took I feel have made 
me a much richer person in spite of the way some of them were 
taught. Beading in different fields, the discipline in writing papers, 
and all of these things come out. The reading backgrounds of 
both of us have produced a fantastic child. Our first child taught 
himself to read at three and he reads on about a fifth grade level 
now. He loves to read and can’t seem to get enough. He is a 
very outgoing child too. He is just as rough and tumble as any 
child. I never thought when I first started to college at the age 
of seventeen that I would have a child that loved to read as I did, 
especially at this early age. He will be in first grade next year. 
I also think going to college before marriage helps to make 
people more tolerant and puts more perspective on things. 

Dr. Berry: Can you think of any reason why I particularly wanted to ask 
this question? 

Housewife: Well, a little girl with her head in the clouds that does not know 
anything about the practicalities? 

Dr. Berry: What do you mean by that? 
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Housewife : Dirty diapers, scrubbing floors, up at five in the morning. Endless 
washings, dissatisfaction with the mundane trivialities of life. Is 
that when you meant? This is what I got on a lot of the question- 
naires that I distributed at the symposiums. Here I have been 
trained to appreciate the beautiful things of life and all I have 
is a screaming baby. This never bothered me at all, but maybe I 
am not typical. 

Dr. Berry: Could your English major have made you different in this respect? 

Housewife: Well, of course, I always have my nose in a book. I always have 
a record on, and it takes you out of yourself. Also there is a lot 
to — ^well, heavens — we have a lot of intercbting friends and you 
have to keep up with them. I like to hear what they talk about, 
and I suppose that it did help immeasurably. 

Dr. Berry; You are interested in criticism, but not in creative writing. Is 
that right? 

Housewife: I tried creative writing, but I don’t have any aptitude at all. 



English Majors Who Are No 
Longer Working 



Although it is acceptable in the twentieth century for a married 
woman to hold a job as well as keep house, some stop working soon after 
they are married. Many will continue until the first baby comes ; some 
may help their husbands finish their professional training. Eventually, 
however, most sacrifice their careers to the daily chores of housework. 
The thirty married women contacted in this exploratory study who were 
once employed but have now left the labor force are the concern of this 
chapter. 

Many of these women entered college with specific career and voca- 
tional goals, though less than a third had to contribute substantially 
towards their own college expenses. The group as a whole is well 
educated; seventeen of the thirty have completed some work beyond 
their A.B., including one LL.B. When their college training was oyer, 
most of these women found employment either as teachers or secretaries, 
a few went into journalism and writing, one became an airline stewardess, 
one a medical records librarian, and one went into law. It is interesting 
to note that even those who entered into teaching preferred to take their 
A.B. in English rather than enter the school of education at the under- 
graduate level. A few comments on their reasons for choosing an English 
major follow: 

I liked English and had always done well in it. I wanted a teaching 
certificate, and planned to study education courses after finishing the A.B. 
degree. 

Quite honestly, T had no specific goals in mind. I just wanted a general 
education and an English major was a means to an end. 

My love of literature and personal aptitude in this direction led to my 
English major. I was indefinite about vocational goals but considered 
journalism and writing. 

Satisfaction with College Background 

Though these women were trained to assume the responsibilities of 
a full-time job, they actually worked an average of only four years. The 
pressures of fainily responsibilities usually led them to quit after their 
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first baby came. Most of these women do not plan to return to work, 
though six thought they might eventually reenter the teaching profes- 
sion. For the foreseeable future, rearing their children will remain a 
full-time job. 

Satisfaction with English Major 

Most of these women, like these who never held a full-time job, were 
satisfied with their English major. Many, however, recommended ad- 
ditional coursework in writing, linguistics, grammar, or semantics. Other 
recommendations included a su^estion for a better introductory course 
in literature, more emphasis on world and American literature, and 
coursev/ork in creative writing. Typical comments follow: 

If I had known it would take so long to fulfill education requirements for 
elementary teaching, I would have started on the teaching curriculum at 
the undergraduate level. However, I would not trade anything for my 
liberal arts background. 

If I were doing it over, I suspect that I would have prepared myself to 
teach English had I realized the lack of demand for a woman college 
graduate in the business world. 

I think it is important to prepare for a career of some kind. If I were 
doing it over, I would still take the A.B. degree and the English major, 
but I believe I would then go on to a graduate school of library science and 
study for work in that field. 

Cut tile class size in half (about fifteen students) and teach them in seminar 
fashion; place the emphasis on critical reading, rather than on volume and 
variety; have waiting classes taught only by people who can actually write 
and Imve written professionally or otherwise; have the professors function 
as guides rather than opinionators; and do awaj with the use of graduate 
assistants below the junior year. 

The English Major and the Married Woman 

The comments of these women about the extent to which the English 
major was satisfactory preparation for marriage and family living were 
much like those in the previous section of this report. The English major 
has developed in them a lasting and satisfying interest in reading; it 
has stirred in some equally satisfying writing interests; and it has de- 
veloped a love of literature which can be passed on to their children. 
Unfortunately, most of these women also failed to recognize the deeper 
understanding of themselves and those around them that their study 
of literature should have given them. A few typical comments follow: 

I find my literature background and reading interests most rewarding. I 
am already reading to our eight month old daughter and she loves it! I 
hope she develops the reading interests that I have. 

Appreciation of literature will always be a source of pleasure and strength 
to me. More practical courses may be helpful but necessity is a fine teacher 
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of cooking, sewing, and housecleaning. I am glad that I did not w^te 
precious opportunities for study on subjects that I could teach myself later. 

I feel it is more important to pass on to my children an appreciation of 

literature. 

The purpose of education for me was to simply broaden my perception and 
provide me with basic knowledge of the world. Insofar as this kmd of 
knowledge is useful to anybody, it has been useful to me as a housewife. 
The English major has no specific application in my everyday Me. 

Three housewives looked a little deeper into this topic : 

My experiences and contacts in this field of study have helped me to sh^e 
and determine my present values. I feel that seeking and developing stable 
and worthwhile values is about the most satisfactory preparation for mar- 
riage, for it is these values that will guide your interrelationships, your 
attitudes toward others, and the rearing of your children. 

I doubt if any major could be better. I think my English major has 
helped me to understand and share with my husband because it has helped 
me to better understand people m general, and has deepened my msight 
into thiags past, present, and yet to come. 

There is nothmg more basic in Me than communication. It is the key 
to human relations, and marriage is human relations. The greater one s 
reading and the greater one’s abUity to communicate, the greater ones 
knowledge and understanding. And knowledge and understandmg are the 
keys to a satisfactory life. 

Leisure-time Activities 

Again like their counterparts who have never worked, these 
■wives are active in civic and community affairs. Music, art, and the 
theatre are popular with some, hut, as before, their liberal arts back- 
ground is most evident in their reading and writing interests. This 
group, however, indicated less interest in writing than any oth^ group 
in the study ; only thirteen — all of whom are too busy to do much now-— 
hoped to write more later. Their reading activities were extensive and 
varied: the daily newspaper, magazines, and children’s books are as 
important as hooks read for pleasure or education to housewives whose 
time is limited by the routine of housekeeping and child care. Beading 
and writing interests were expressed in comments like the following: 

I have an mterest in creative writing, but it will have^ to wait unless I can 
contrive a Jean Kerr method of getting away from it all. 

I read most of the new books that come into our small community libra^. 
I read everything from current fiction to philosophy. This library is rea ly 
limited however. I miss living in an area where there is a good library 
more than anything. 

I atn interested in writing as most Englidi majors^ are. I am amazed, at 
the number of persons I know who have manuscripts tucked away m a 
drawer some place. I would like to write stories for chfidren. I am amazed 
at the poor quality of so many of them that are in print. 
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I read on the average two and a half hours a day, if you consider all 
of the reading that I do. I read the daily newspaper, subscribe to six 
magazines which I read on a regular basis, and read numerous books. 

Advice to Other English Majors 

Ten of the thirty housewives who are no longer employed had no 
advice for other English majors. Ten of them felt that women in college 
should give serious consideration to their vocational interests and choose 
electives accordingly. They suggested electives in business, secretarial 
subjects, journalism, or education. Two felt that teaching is the best 
outlet for the English major and advised English majors to take the 
education courses necessary for teaching even if the course content has 
no immediate appeal. Finally, eight of the housewives felt that the 
English major should be followed up with specialized training in a 
professional school. They recommended library science, social work, 
journalism, or law. 

In actual practice there is a great difference between the employment 
opportunities open to men and those open to women. For one thing, 
women tend to face discrimination in the business world and rarely rise 
to positions at the management or executive level. Consequently many 
women college graduates must look elsewhere to find a vocation that 
offers opportunities for both full use of their talents and long range 
advancement. In making recommendations to other English majors, the 
housewives who are no longer working revealed their concern in state- 
ments like these : 

In my experience, the English major all by itself equipped me for nothing 
in the vocational world. The clerical skills that I learned in high school 
got me my first job. I hope that my own daughters learn these basic skills 
somewhere along the line, along with the skills of efficient housekeeping 
and money management. I would advise would-be English majors to acquire 
these skills in high school or in summer school, and to use their valuable 
years in undergraduate school reading Plutarch and Pinero and enjoying 
the lilacs in the spring. 

If the English major is not going to get a master’s and Ph.D. and teach 
on the college level, then she should have a specific job in mind and take 
the electives accordingly. I know many girls who could not get a job 
with an English major. Some went back and took enough education 
courses to teach, some became airline hostesses, and some worked as 
secretaries which they might have done without the degree, although I am 
sure it was helpful. 

My advice to an English major would be not to narrow down her field 
merely to teaching, but look around and notice that her services are needed 
in a great many areas . . . offices, medicine, law. I think all professional 
fields can use people with a good working command of language; however, 
it is sometimes up to the English major to show people how they can 
make use of her talent. 
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The EngUsh major is not equipped to go into any specific field after com- 
pleting his deg^e. If he wishes to teach, he must have education courses. 
If he wishes to go into journalism, he should have at least a few courses 
in journalism techniques. I would suggest that the English major know 
what he wants to pursue while he is still in college and choose electives 
accordingly, or plan for graduate study in a professional field. 

Simunary- 

Over half of the English majors who marry continue full-time 
employment until the first baby comes. Most of them go into teaching, 
secretarial work, or some aspect of writing. They did little long range 
career planning in college, and revealed the need for guidance when they 
discussed their emplojonent problems. They share the reading interests 
of English majors everywhere, but fewer of them aspire to write. They 
find opportunities for community service through church work and 
political organizations and chat with their friends at the weekly bridge 
club. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of a Housewife Formerly in College 

Personnel Work 

Db. Berry: What was your favorite subject in high school? 

Housewife: English. I always read a lot. Periodical reading especially. I 
still do. I love to read any new magazine that comes out. I read 
the paper from cover to cover, except for the last month since 
the baby came. I love the newspaper. 

Dr. Berry: When you went to college, did you know that first year that you 
would major in English? 

Housewife: No, I think I must have decided at the last moment. At the end 
of the sophomor year, when I had to declare a major. As I recall, 
that was the way it was. I just kind of drifted into it. By the 
end of the sophomore year, I had decided that I wanted to finish 
up in the college of liberal arts. It was a matter of choosing 
between philosophy, history, the humanities, or English. I just 
sort of chose English. 

Dr. Berry : As you went through college, did you have any particular English 
teachers whom you thought were outstanding? 

Housewife: On the junior-senior level, yes. There were several. They were 
a change from the typical freshman-sophomore teachers. Those 
teachers tended to joke about the subject, tried to be a 
good friend of the student, and that kind of thing rather than 
trying to offer a scholarly opinion on the topic at hand. 

Dr. Berry: As you look back over your English major, do you consider your 
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program in English a well-founded one? Were there subjects 
you wish you had or had not taken? 

Housewife: At the time I was satisfied. I think now they may be offering 
more courses than they did when I was in school. I am not real 
sure about that. I think now they have added courses in folklore, 
for example. 

Dr. Berry: Did you have very much work in writing other than the basic 
courses required of all students? 

Housewife: No, I think there was one advanced course in composition, which 
I took and enjoyed. 

Dr. Berry: When you finally finished college, did you have any career goals 
then? 

Housewife : No. I would say no even at this point. I was just kind of at loose 
ends. It was just kind of like having this baby. I didn’t know 
what to expect about this either. It never crossed my mind. 

Dr. Berry: Tell me what you did then after college. 

Housewife: Well, I took a trip to the East Coast with friends. We were gorse 
six weeks. Then I came back home and tried to make some plans 
for fall. I ended up in Dallas. I got a secretarial job with an 
oil company. 

Dr. Berry: Did you take any typing or shorthand in college to prepare for 
the job? 

Housewife : No, I just had typing in high school. I took a test and made a 
good score. They said I did fine and employed me. The job was 
in the credit department of the oil company and the job invoived 
composing letters for the credit manager, who gave us the re- 
sponsibility of composing the letters. 

Dr. Berry: Did they want a college graduate for this job? 

Housewife: No, I don’t think so. 

Dr. Berry : So you took a trip East, then went to Dallas, and finally went to 
the employment agency to get a job. Did it take long to get a 
job after contacting the employment agency? 

Housewife: No, the agency was helpful. 

Dr. Berry: How long did you stay on that job? Why did you leave? 

Housewife : I was dissatisfied with the job. The work was too routine. I didn’t 
like my associates. Most of the women in the office were not as 
well educated as I. I didn’t have much in common with them. 
I quit that job and left Dallas. From there I came back to 
Hutchinson, Kansas, where my mother was then living. I took a 
job in Hutchinson with a plumbing company. I was secretary to 
the president. This was interesting because the president was a 
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fine old gentleman, a former KU graduate. We talked a lot, but 
I decided to go back to KU in June and do graduate work. Before 
I went back to KU to do graduate work, I had been offered this 
job in the office of the dean of women. I had visited KU in the 
spring and had discussed the field of personnel with the dean of 
women. She was in the process then of reorganizing her office. 
She had thought of adding two young college graduates to her 
staff to act as resident hall counselors, work in her office part 
time, and engage in graduate studies in guidance and student 
personnel work. I lived in the residence hall as part of the job. 
For the first year I worked part time, after that I worked full 
time. Her assistants rotated jobs from year to year. The various 
duties included Panhellenic, student activities, student government, 
residence hall counseling, scholarships, campus employment. I 
completed all of the work for the M.A. except the thesis. My 
husband thinks I should do it. 

Dr. Berry: Why did you leave this job? 

Housewife: Well, I got married a year before I left. My husband was in law 
school. When he finished, I naturally quit the job, and we came 
to Kansas City where he began law practice with an established 
firm. 

Dr. Berry: You think that careerwise your life worked out all right? Would 
it have been better if you had had long range goals? 

Housewife: No, I think it worked out all right. In fact, far better than I 
expected. I really did enjoy my work and felt quite comfortable 
in it. Of course, I got tired and frustrated sometimes, but that 
is to be expected. I think if I had not married I would have gone 
right on with it. 

Dr. Berry : When I asked this question on the questionnaire, what did it mean 
to you? “To what extent is your undergraduate degree with an 
English major satisfactory preparation for marriage and family 
living?” What do you think I had in mind when I asked this 
question. 

Housewife: Oh. I interpreted it to mean, did it teach you any values that 
would bring stability to your life. I can’t see how else it would. 
You surely didn’t mean vocationally. It wouldn’t help you to 
sew better. I took it to mean did it help you to be resourceful 
as an individual. Has it helped you to be self-sufficient when 
you are alone. 

Dr. Berry : What do you mean by the statement “Did it teach you any values 
that would bring stability to your life?” 

Housewife: Oh, I think that an English literature major has a lot in common 
with someone who studies psychology. You deal in human motiva- 
tions, and many of my professors stressed this. The human side 
of the character in a novel rather than literary criticism. The 
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human motivation was stressed a great deal in my courses, and 
I think this is helpful. It increases your awareness and under- 
standing not only of yourself but also of others around you. 

Dr. Berry: You mentioned that English literature was related to psychology. 

You also mentioned studying guidance. Do you see any relation- 
ship between English literature and college personnel work? 

Housewife: Well, I don’t think I can give a very intelligent answer to that, 
really. Of course guidance is dealing with people, and here again 
you are back to human motivation. What makes people tick? What 
are the interrelationships between people? This is all definitely 
related. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of a Housewife Formerly 

in Teaching 

Dr. Berry: Why did you decide on the University of Missouri? 

Housewife: I went to MU because I had been away to prep school in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for two years, and I wanted to come home. I grew 
up in Sedalia, Missouri, from the age of eight on. 

Dr. Berry: How did you feel about being off in an Eastern prep school? 

Housewife: Well, it was a good school, but I was ready to come home. But 
that is where I really grew to love English. Well, for one thing, 
even earlier than that my grandfather read to me from the time 
I was a little girl. But I was also greatly inspired in this little 
school by our head mistress. She was outstanding in literature. 

Dr. Berry: Going back to grade and high school, did you have any career 
ambitions during those years? 

Housewife: Oh yes, from the time I was seven I wanted to be a nurse. I 
went to college with that plan. I originally had visions of going 
to Barnes Hospital in St. Louis studying nursing in the day and 
going to plays, ballet, theatre, and concerts at night. Then I 
found out that the nurses seldom have a chance to get out. I decided 
to go ahead and finish a d^ree at MU and major in English 
literature instead. I never did actually enroll in nursing. 

Dr. Berry: Was this nursing the only career goal that you had earlier? 

Housewife: Yes, and then when I lost that I did not know what I would do, 
really. I just knew that I loved literature and wanted to study it. 
I liked the professors very much at Missouri, so my prime ambi- 
tion was to finish up. I enjoyed myself doing it. It was really 
the beginning of the junior year that I declared myself an English 
major, after I gave up the idea of nursing at the end of my 
sophomore year. I thought of taking some education courses, but 
I took one and it cured me. I didn’t feel it was a very good course. 
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and I thought it would be foolish to waste my time when they 
had such wonderful professors at Missouri teaching English. 

Dr. Berry: Did your parents read much? 

Housewife: Yes, they did, but they were not the intellectual type. Both my 
parents read for a while on people of foreign countries and life 
in various countries. We had a big library at home. 

Dr. Berry: Were you a pretty good student at college? 

Housewife: Yes, I was Phi Beta Kappa, but I never felt that I deserved it. 
I didn’t make all .4’s by any means. I had some B’s and C’s. 

Dr. Berry: Your parents paid for your undergraduate education, but what 
about graduate school? 

Housewife: Yes, my parents paid for my education up imtil graduate school 
and they paid for part of that. A scholarship covered the tuition 
at Claremont Graduate School in California. 



Dr. Berry: Did you like living in California? 

Housewife: Yes, I like it out there. I made a mistake of going to San Fran- 
cisco, loved it, and was dying to get back; so that is what I did. 
I got this job selling reservations for an airlines by telephone. 
At that time I was willing to take anything I could get. I followed 
the want ads in the paper. 

Dr. Berry: Wben you applied for jobs in San Francisco, did anyone say any- 
thing about your collie background, your English major? 

Housewife: Oh. they asked about your college backgroimd, but they didn’t 
put emphasis on any particular major. They gave personality 
tests. About six of use who were English majors wound up doing 
this kind of work at the company I was working for. My primary 
objective though in getting a job in San Francisco was to live, 
so to speak. I was tired of studying. 



Dr. Berry: You liked living in San Francisco. Then why did you leave? 

Housewife: Well — I stayed' out there for a year. My job was routine and 
dull, and I decided that I wanted to do something more worthwhile. 
The first thing I did ;’^as enroll at the University of California at 
Berkeley in the school of education. I tried to work at night and 
go to school in the day. That lasted about three weeks. I came 
back to Missouri and went to Central Missouri State College in 
the summer and took some education courses. I got a job teaching 
in a suburb of Kansas City on a temporary certificate. I had no 
trouble getting a teaching job at the elementary level. I first 
tried secondary, but they wanted a master’s. I didn’t have enough 
education courses either. I took the elementary job, and I loved it. 
At the end of the first year I went back to Central Missouri State 
to take the education coiHses necessary for permanent certification. 
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I loved teaching, very very much, and I think if I ever work again 
I will go hack to that. 

Dr. Berry: Do you read quite a hit now? 

Housewife: Not very much now. I can’t find the time. I hope I can again 
as the children get older. Right now I devote most of my spare 
time to them. 

Dr. Berry: Did you ever have any particular interests in writing? 

Housewife: I tliinTr I did when I was younger. I wrote some short stories 
when I was young. I never thought about it, however, in college. 
My primary interest in English was in studying literature. 

Dr. Berry: Do you feel your collie background with an English major was 
adequate preparation for marriage and family living? 

Housewife: Well, I am very grateful for my English literature background. I 
will always he able to enjoy myself through my love of reading. 
I think basic courses in home economics could help, and perhaps 
something in nursing. But when I was in college I never thought 
of what I would have to do if I ever got married. I don’t think 
many college girls do. And of course there are ways to pick up 
this knowledge as you go along. I think that reading literature 
and studying about people and their problems helps you to he 
more broadminded and helps you to understand people better. Of 
course the person you marry you are apt to understand anyway, 
hut it would help you to understand your neighbors, friends, and 
others. It helps you to know what an ideal family would he. 

Dr. Berry: You feel that either consciously or unconsciously your English 
major has helped you in your relationships with others and in 
establishing a home in terms of family relationships and cultural 
patterns; hut at the same time that you were not too well-prepared 
for some of the more mechanical sides of the housework, and the 
work of rearing a family. 

Housewife: That’s right. 

Dr. Berry: If you were doing this thing over, would you take an English 
major, or would you try some other field? 

Housewife: Oh, I definitely would take the English major again, hut I also 
think I would take the education courses necessary for teaching 
along with it. 

Dr. Berry: How did you feel about yoifr English courses at MU? Would 
you want to change any? Take more of one thing, less of another? 
That sort of thing? 

Housewife : Oh, the department was pretty good, except for a little dead wood, 
hut I tliink you find that anywhere. I wish I had more American 
literature. 
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English Ms^ors Who Are 
Career Women 



The thirty-one career women who participated in this exploratory 
study are the topic of discussion in this chapter. Of these, fourteen are 
married, thirteen sirgle, and four divorced. It is hard to tell what the 
future holds for them, but many of these women will probably work for 
the rest of their lives. At least one thing is certain; The career women 
in this study faced many problems and concerns quite different from 
those of the men. Too often, they found it hard to decide on a career, 
prepare for it, enter into it, and move ahead. 

By any standards, the English majors who are career women are a 
highly educated group. Twenty-six have taken work beyond their A.B., 
three have or will soon have their Ph.D.’s, one has an M.D., and several 
are trained as librarians or medical technolc^ists. Of the thirty-one 
women involved, 58 percent were on the dean’s list, compared with 80 
percent for the women who have never worked and 37 percent for house- 
wives no longer working. There is also some evidence to support the 
theory that career women come from homes of lesser means and are 
oriented to work early in life. Fifty-eight percent — far more than in 
any other group in this survey — ^worked while in college to help meet 
their expenses. Although these women later went on to careers in many 
different fields, all chose English as a major because of personal interest 
in the subject rather than vocational goals. They expressed their thoughts 
in statements such as these: 

Because I loved to read and discuss literature, I continually saw all of the 
emotions, problems, and joys of man in literature, and I wanted to know 
more about how authors achieved their successful portrayals. I had no 
vocational goals in mind when I declared the English major. Toward the 
end of the senior year, I began to think about teaching. (High School 
English Teacher) 

I don’t know why I majored in English. I always liked to read, write, 
and even in grade school I was a good speller; so English was a logical 
choice. I had no vocational goals in mind, but I knew that I would find 
something to do and I did — several things. (Reporter) 
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In high school I became interested in English literature. I was encouraged 
by my instructors in college to major in English as they felt I had writing 
talent. (Physician) 

I really had no vocational goals when I declared the English major. I 
majored in English because my parents wanted me to be a writer. I knew 
that I did not have the ability to be a writer, but I did like to read, liked 
literature and the classics, and decided to go ahead and take it. The personal 
satisfactions I have derived from my courses in English have made me a 
more well-rounded housewife, mother, and person. (Medical Technologist) 

There are too many variables involved to give a detai^d analysis of 
the typical career patterns of the women in this study. Certain trends, 
however, are sufficiently obvious to deserve notice. Most of these women 
emerged from their undergraduate years with little idea of the op- 
portunities open to them. The majority found it necessary to return 
to school for some post-graduate training. The single career woman also 
had an advantage in the professional world; she was completely inde- 
pendent, while the married woman had to gear her career to that of her 
husband. The result was usually a low salary and less responsible 
position for the working wife. Charts 19 and 20 summarize the career 
patterns of both the single and the married career women in this survey. 

Satisfaction with English SSajor 

Most of these women were very satisfied with their liberal arts degree 
and English major. Indeed, eleven said if they did it over they would 
make no changes at all. Like the English majors in all other groups in 
this study, the career women made frequent recommendations for cur- 
riculum improvement in the areas of grammar, writing, communication, 
and linguistics. Others recommended more emphasis on American litera- 
ture, philosophy, and creative writing. 

Leisure-time Activities 

The responsibilities that a career adds seem to limit the participation 
of these women in activities within their community. Their reading and 
writing interests, however, do not seem to have been restricted at all. 
Twenty-six of the thirty-one women involved indicated continued interest 
in writing ; all but five appear to be voracious readers. A few of their 
comments — ^very similar to those made by women in other sections of 
this bulletin — follow: 

I have tried to write plays, short stories, and poetry. I have written several 
poems but have never submitted anything for publication. My writing 
attempts have been to satisfy my own standards rather than to sell, but I 
would have no aversion to money in return for my efforts. 

I have probably read 250 books during the past year, some of which were 
sheer escape fiction, some of which were social criticism, and some of which 
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were best sellers. I spend at least twenty hours a week reading, and I 
read about six magazines which I subscribe to. 

I wrote an article on the Hippocratic oath which was published in a state 
medical journal in 1960. I have always thought that I would do some 
writing sometime in the future, hut when? I am an M.D. and the mother 
of three small children. 

Advice to Other English Majors 

The advice which these career women would give to other English 
majors reveals their concern over their own need for earlier vocational 
guidance. Many had themselves floundered about uncertainly before 
becoming established in a career. In general, they recommended either 
electives that would provide a vocational outlet or follow-up in a 
professional school. A few tjnpieal suggestions follow: 

One possible job for an English major is in advertising; however, the 
English major who is considering advertising should take some advertising 
courses while she is in college. They are offered in the journalism school. 

The English major should definitely know typing, if he does not already. 
Any job which an English major can get seems to require a knowledge of 
typing. Possibly more work in journalism courses would he advisable for 
the English major since publishing is a good field of employment. Any 
course that would teach the methods for research would also be advisable. 
Library work is another career possibility, but this would require social 
or special work in a library school. It should not be taken until after 
the completion of the A.B. degree. 

I think the English major should think realistically about what she wants 
to do while she is still in college, and electives should be chosen accordingly. 
Otherwise, she should plan to enter a professional school after completion 
of the A.B. degree. 

Sunmiary 

The English majors who are career women are a highly educated 
and verbal group. They share the interests of other English majors in 
reading and writing, though they are not as active in community affairs. 
They value their English major but believe more help should be avail- 
able in career planning. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of a Personnel Manager 

Dr. Berry: Going back to elementary school and high school, what career 
goals did you have in mind? 

Personnel I wanted to be a writer; always, I wanted to be a writer. When 
Manager: I was in grade school — I think if we are going to discuss the 
English department in particular — received the finest sort of 
foundation for an appreciation of English language and literature 
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starting in the kindergarten at the private grade school I attended. 
The teaching staff was excellent. The classes were small. They 
were select. You have to face that, hut their methods of teaching 
were so far advanced. When I went to public school, I was a 
good four years ahead of any of the others in my class — in history, 
English, geography. I had an unusually good foundation, and this 
encouraged me in writing. I also was ahead in languages, hut 
the public schools didn’t have any. We were encouraged to write, 
to do creative writing. Even when I was six years old, I was doing 
creative writing. Even when I went to Baker University, I still 
had the thought of going into writing. I worked on the newspaper 
and hoped to eventually end up in journalism. I was an English 
major and took some journalism there. 

Dr. Berry : After two years, the depression forced you to drop out of college. 
Did you have any trouble getting a job? 

Personnel No, because I had worked on the Kansas City Star, so that is 
Manager: where I went. First I went to business school though for six 
months and learned to type and take shorthand. For several years 
I worked in the cashier’s department. I gave up the writing career 
at that point. 

Dr. Berry: Suppose you give me a little rundown on your employment? 

Personnel I worked at the Star until 1942. I left and went to a greeting 
Manager : cards firm. I was interviewed and pul in the personnel department. 

I did some counseling, preliminary mterviewing, supervisory work, 
etc. I stayed there one year. It was during the war, and there 
was a call for people to help serve their country. I talked to a 
recruiting officer, and I was employed right after. That was the 
first time I had ever been away from home on a job. I was placed 
in the personnel office of the department of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C. I went to night school at the time, too, at George Washington 
University. I studied English, drama, etc. I also went to the 
Army Industrial College and took some business courses. After 
VJ day I came back home. I had decided that I wanted to get 
into management work of some kind — consulting work probably. 
I talked to a consulting firm here in the city, but I could not meet 
their qualifications. I had no master’s degree. However, they 
put me through quite a battery of tests. They decided I had a 
number of qualifications they wanted, but they felt they must have 
the master’s degree. They knew of a garment industry here in 
town that wanted someone with about the background I had. They 
recommended me, I went out, and that was my first taste of the 
garment business. I took the job. I started back to school at 
night. First I went to Time and Motion School. I attended that 
for three months, I think, then I went out and enrolled at the 
University of Kansas City. I had been turned down for a job 
in Washington — ^because I didn’t have a d^ee — so I realized the 
importance of getting one. It was pretty grim, but I passed and 
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got the degree in 1953. In October of 1952, I went with another 
garment industry where I now am, a larger company. I went in 
as personnel manager. They had never had a personnel depart- 
ment, and no one knew exactly what a personnel department was. 
I established the department. I have been there since ’52 hut 
there is still a lot to he done. I do all recruiting, hiring, transfers, 
promotions, demotions, terminations, counseling, labor relations 
in every way. Right now I am writing a handbook. I do some 
wage and salary, all insurance programs, workman’s compensation, 
first aid, life insurance. .e 

Dr. Berry: Do you feel that your A.B. degree with the English major is 
suitable for the kind of work you do? 

Personnel Well, yes I think so. It has been helpful in several ways. My 
Manager: company did not really care whether or not I had a degree, for 
that matter. 7"he company president has a master’s from an Ivy 
League school, hut he is not terribly degree-minded. I think an 
English major is one good general outlook on the whole of life. 
I think that is one of the intangible benefits. Of course I have had 
a number of business courses, too. 

Dr. Berry: Did your study of literature help you to understand better the 
people with whom you deal? 

Personnel Well, that is partly something you have to learn by experience; 
Manager: for I am dealing with many people who cannot even sign their 
own names. They had no opportunities for any type of education. 
However, I feel that my reading, ny interest in literature, has 
been an asset. I think so far as business in general is concerned 
my English major has been of benefit in helping me express myself 
both orally and in the written word. I write a good many reports 
which I hope are better because of my background. 

Dr. Berry: Do you read a lot? 

Personnel Yes, quite a bit. I subscribe to the New Yorker, and the Harvard 
Manager: Business Review. I read who-dun-its. They are relaxing. I read 
novels and biography. Once a year I reread Wodden. It sort of 
gets me into shape again. I have many books of my own. They 
kind of run me out sometimes. My apartment isn’t too big, but 
I have lots of books, paintings, art work, records, and maps. 

Dr. Berry: Going back and looking at the colleges you attended, are you 
satisfied with your education? 

Personnel It is very hard for me to assess ny time at Baker University. 
Manager: It has been a long time, and I was very active socially. I did 
enjoy George Washington University. It was very stimulating. 
It would be hard for me to judge all of the factors involving 
university programs at KCU since I went only to night school. 
After I got my A.B., I went back and took about thirty hours 
of business courses at night. 
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Dr. Beret: Do you r^ret not taking the original degree in business? 

Personnel No. Oh, no. That is the only way. You need the foundation of a 
Manager: liberal arts degree before going to business school, and of all of 
the liberal arts, I feel English gives you the broadest foundation. 
I know people in business who have taken all of their college 
work in a professional field, and these are the people who have a 
tough time in management. They lack the broad background and 
understanding necessary to cope with people and situations. 
Many companies have sent management personnel back to school 
to study the liberal arts. They are trying to humanize them. I feel 
that a liberal arts degree is preferable as a foundation for almost 
any field. English is an especially good major because through it 
one can get this overall knowledge of history, politics, science, 
philosophy. In English one can get more of a world outlook 
on many, many things, even religion. All of these fields are ex- 
plored through courses in English. Therefore, I feel it is preferable. 
English encompasses many fields. 

Dr. Berry: I think this pretty well covers many of the things that I wanted 
to discuss with you. Do you have anything you want to add? 

Personnel I could add this. In interviewing, many job applicants even with 
Manager: two years of college have a poor English background. I had a 
girl the other day come in to apply for a job. She had completed 
two years of college. She filled out an application for a job 
"fileing,” she learned about the position through a “newspaper 
add.” In college she said her major was English. She went to 
high school here in Kansas City. I think this is extremely sad. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of an English Major in Teaching 

Dr. Berry: Going back to your early years in grade and high school, what 
were your career goals during that time? 

Teacher: When I was a child and going into my teens, I thought that I 

would go into full time church work. I thought this even in college. 
I was interested in teaching from the very beginning, but I was 
more interested in teaching in a church-related school, perhaps in 
the mission field. This is why I went to seminary after leaving 
Park College after graduation. But I found out that, if I went 
into the church as a director of Christian education, most of my 
work would be executive work. I began to feel that I wanted 
to do actual teaching, so then I changed from seminary and went 
to San Francisco State College for two and a half years. I studied 
for the general secondary teaching credential in California. I got 
it in 1960. As for my overall goals, I think I have always been 
interested in teaching. My father was a teacher as well as a 
preacher. 
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Dr. Berry: 
Teacher: 



Dr. Berry: 
Teacher: 



Dr. Berry: 
Teacher: 



Dr. Berry: 
Teacher: 



When did you decide on the English major? 

Oh, when I first went to college, I knew that I wanted to major 
in English. Since I first started reading at the age of six, I 
have loved hooks, and I have devoured them ever since. We have 
quite a large library at home. Everyone in my family loves to 
read. This major in English literature interested me because I 
loved to read. Then I thought about it later in terms of teaching it. 

But you think it was your love of reading that lead you into an 
English major? Did you have any interest in writing? 

Yes, it was my love of reading that led me into it. I have had 
an interest in writing ever since I was a teenager. I wrote about 
ten or fifteen verses through the years. When I was in college, 
I had a couple of poems published in the college literary magazine. 
I did take a creative writing course, hut I have never written 
professionally nor have I published professionally. 

Tell me about your plans after you left Park. 

Well, the summer after I graduated I took a job as a Girl Scout 
camp counselor out in Colorado. I wanted to go to seminary, 
hut I wanted to earn some money first. I came hack to Kansas 
City and got some jobs through an employment agency. Secretarial 
work. Then I got a job as director of Christian education in a 
church in a small town in Kansas. I was there for three months. 
I didn’t like it at all, and I thought, well, I had to do something 
else. The church didn’t like me either. They said I wasn’t 
qualified. I had not had seminary training. They suggested I go 
to seminary. I came hack to Kansas City and took a course in 
education at the university. I think it was a philosophy of educa- 
tion course. It was very good. That fall I enrolled in seminary 
just outside of San Francisco in a little town called San Anselmo, 
California. I was going to get my M.A. in Christian education. 
I decided that I did not want to go into the administration end 
of Christian education, so I left after one year. I decided I 
wanted direct teaching, so then I decided to go to San Francisco 
State College. I got an apartment in San Francisco with another 
student and stayed there two and one half years to get my teaching 
credential. 

' hat did you do when you finished there? 

Well, I tried to get a position teaching in San Francisco, hut 
they didn’t need me. I finally got a job as a long term substitute. 
This is a substitute who is assigned to long term periods like if 
a woman teacher is pregnant and wants to take o£E a semester to 
have a baby. 

What did you do next? 

Well, the next job they gave me was home teaching. I held that 
job three months. I had six students; each had a reason why he 
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or she could not go to school. One boy was in very poor health, 
two girls were pregnant, and one had a broken leg, and I forget 
what was wrong with the other two. I bought a second hand car 
and drove aroimd San Francisco and taught them in their homes. 
I taught them all subjects. When summer came, I did office work 
and tried to get a teaching job in the San Francisco area, but 
I couldn’t get one. There are more teachers out there than there 
are in the Midwest, and it seems that many flock out there. Pay 
is higher. Consequently it is harder to get a job teaching out 
there. I took an office job and kept doing that into January. 
I came back home and applied for a teaching job in Kansas City, 
but I didn’t get one here either. When I came back, it was in the 
middle of the school year, and there were no vacancies. I took 
an office job. In the meantime I waited for a job with the public 
schools. Late in the spring I got word there were no vacancies 
for which I would qualify in Kansas City. Then I started to 
apply to private schools. I wrote to several private schools and 
got on at one. 

How do you like your job teaching in a private girls’ school? 

I just love it. The classes are small, the students are bright, 
they are attentive, they work hard. At least 99 percent are this 
way. My largest class was flfteen; lay smallest, nine. There is a 
vast difference between teaching public and private schools. For 
example, I had one class of twelve sophomores, and they con- 
sistently made all A’s on essay tests. They were excellent students. 
I’ll bet you couldn’t And a single public classroom where that is 
true. The ability and the attitude of private school students is 
superior to that of public schools. Their attitude toward the 
teacher and the school is one of respect. 

What about professional organizations? 

I used to belong to the American Association of University 
Women, but I have not kq)t up my connection. I belong to the 
National Coimcil of Teachers of English and get the journal. When 
I am not reading a book, I may be reading a professional 
magazine. 

You have spent a long time in school, about seven or eight years 
in college. Now you are working on your master’s degree at the 
University of Kansas City. What are your major interests at 
the A.M. level? 

I am taking my major in English in the English dq)artment. 

You have gone to school a long time and you do not yet have 
your AJJ. perhaps because you were uncertain of your goals. 
If you had it to do over, what changes would you make in choice 
of college? Career? Major? 
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Teacher Well, I would make only one change, really. I would not go to 
seminary. It ■v»«.s a professional school for a profession I did 
not go into. I would still have taken the liberal arts degree before 
preparing for teaching. I would also ha^e gone to Park College. 
Sometimes I wish I could do it all over again, I enjoyed it so much. 

Dr. Berry: How did you feel about the English department at Park College 
and your major there? 

Teacher: I should say that they have changed the college a great deal since 

I was at Park. They are now on the tri-semester plan, and there 
have been many curriculum changes. As I imderstand it, I think 
I would offer a little hit more grammar. In other words, if the 
situation at Park today were like it was when I went there, I 
would add more work in grammar, the history of the language, 
linguistics. I had all literature at Park. It was not until I got 
to San Francisco State that I had courses in history of the English 
language and modem English grammar. This is one reason I feel 
my experience at San Francisco State was so valuable. 



Excerpts — ^Interview of a Medical Records Librarian 



Dr. Berry : Thinking hack to your grade and high school days, what were your 
early vocational goals? Or did you have any? 

Librarian : I didn’t have any. I didn’t even have any when I went to college. 

I majored in English in college, because there was nothing else 
for me to major in. I really don’t like it. I like writing some; 
that was my primary interest in English. I hated old English 
novels, and that seems to be all I ever got into. 

Dr. Berry: You said it was the only thing for you to major in. Surely there 
was something else you could have mastered. 



Librarian: Well, I guess I selected it because I like to write. T had a lot 
of English in high school, and I always did well in it. I had no 
reason to think it would be much different in college. 



Dr. Berry: Did you read much as you grew up? 

Librarian: I used to read. In high school and grades and even in college I 
read a great deal, but not the real heavy kind of reading. 

Dr. Berry: Are you telling me that this interest in reading and writing was 
killed during your undergraduate years? 



Librarian : Not in writing, but in reading it was. I was overloaded on English 
courses and this was wrong. In college I was in poor health and I 
took a limited load most of the time. One semester I took eleven 
hours of English, all literature, and three hours of accounting. 
This was an impossible load. I dropped the accounting so that 
I could struggle through the eleven hours of English. I hated it. 
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Dr. Berry: I am surprised that you did not change your major, feeling as 
you did. 

Librarian : I didn’t want to lose credit. If I had changed majors, I iu.^ht 
have lost hours. Then it would have taken me longer to get 
through. It took five years as it was, for I took a limited course. 

Dr. Berry: After you get into college, during the freshman and sophomore 
years students begin to talk about what they want to do or plan 
to do careerwise. What about you? 

Librarian: I didn’t think about anything. I was engaged all through college 
to a fellow I knew from my home town. I don’t think I really 
thought abouc a career. I thought I would get married. I had no 
vocational goals. Even if I hadn’t been engaged, I doubt if I 
would have had any. After school was out and I graduated. I 
broke up with the fellow I was engaged to. I decided that I had 
to do something, so I went back to KU and took primary education. 

Dr. Berry: How long did you stay in the school of education? Tell me 
your reactions. 

Librarian: Well, this was primary education. I think all this talk about 
treating the child as an individual is well and good, but they 
get carried away with it. It drove me nuts. And I didn’t think 
some of the instructors were very good in the school of education. 

Dr. Berry: Well, after you left KU, you went on to medical records school 
in Denver. How did you like it? What did you do after that? 

Librarian: I likod it very much. After I finished, I worked on a research 
study in Fort Collins from June until October. This was a Profes- 
sional Activities Study. My roommate and I both worked, and we 
hoped to continc doing this. The Kellogg Foundation financed it, 
and it was hoped that they would pay for it to be done in many 
hospitals around the country. It di^’t, so I came back to the 
Midwest and took a job in a hospital. I was in charge of the 
hospital records. 

Dr. Berry: How do you feel about this work? Do you expect to stick with it? 

Librarian: I love it, and I expect to stay. I make $7,200, which is a good 
salary for a woman. I expect to be making $10,000 to $12,000 
within ten years; I hope I do anyway. There are very few people 
in this field, only about 2,000 nationally who are qualified for 
it. The opportunities are limitless. You can get jobs anywhere. 
There are about thirty or more openings advertised in our journal 
each month. Salaries range from $6,000 to $10,000. There really 
is a demand. 

Dr. Berry : You hinted earlier that your English program was not well rounded. 

That you would have liked a broader program. What would you 
have liked to have taken? 
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Librarian: More creative writing, that is what I really liked, what I really 
wanted, and what I didn’t get. 

Dr. Berry: Would you have wanted any courses in liguistics, semantics, or 
anything like that? 

Librarian: No, I don’t think so; but I would have liked more contemporary 
writing. 



Dr. Berry: Do you have much of a library? 

Librarian : No, not much. Most of my reading is light. Like Howard Spring. 

Dr. Berry: Now if you could repeat your college experiences what changes 
would you make? 



Librarian : I wouldn’t have majored in English. At another school, the English 
department might have been better, I realize, but I am soured 
on it. So knowing what I know now, I would not have majored 
in it. I would have planned from the start for a career in medical 
records. 



Dr. Berry: In spite of the fact that if you were doing it over again you would 
change your English major, do you find your background in 
English any help in your work? 

Librarian: Tes, it is. I have to write quite a few reports, and it helps in 
that way. I edited a book for a doctor several years ago and it 
was a help. I think an English major would be a help in any 
type of library work. In spite of my lack of interest, I have to 
admit it is a help. I think it has been a significant help in 
organization of materials, writing reports, etc. 



Summary of Part 2: The Women 

Seventy-six of the 117 women who were contacted in this study 
responded to the questionnaire. This is 65 percent. Information received 
on 9 of the 41 who did not reply reveals that there is no significant 
difference. As a group, the women revealed these characteristics : 

1. Women who majored in English tend to make superior grades 
in college. Fifty-four percent of the women had a cumulative 
grade-point average of 3.0 or more on a 4 point scale. This com- 
pares with 29 percent of the men. 

2. As with men, women’s personal interests rather than future careers 
motivated them to choose the English major. Women who majored 
in Engli^ did so because they liked the subject, had an interest 
in reading and writing, and wanted a liberal arts education. 

3. Among English majors, women who major in English have more 
difficulty than men in making a vocational choice and finding a 
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place for themselves in the career world. They appear to know 
very little about the job opportunities open to them or their 
potential in the career world. They feel that more information 
should be made available to them while they were in college. They 
urge other women who major in English to give serious considera- 
tion to vocational choice while they are still in college. They urge 
them to seek assistance from any available counseling service if 
they have difficulty in making a choice. 

4. Like the men who major in English, the women recommended that 
future English majors strengthen their major by taking more 
course work in writing, grammar, linguistics, and communication. 

5. W^omen who major in English are ambitious to write and publish, 
either as a hobby or in their professional fields. 

6. In spite of their difficulties, women who major in English are 
loyal to the liberal arts degree and English major. They believe 
it offers an important opportunity for personal enrichment and 
self -enlargement. 

In conclusion, it might be said that women who major in English 
should find important assistance in this publication. For those who 
marry upon completion of college studies there seems to be no problem 
at all. But for those who plan to pursue a career, it is the writer’s 
suggestion that they study carefully the problems encountered by the 
women in this study, their solutions to them, and then refer again to 
Section I which describes the recommendations and solutions of male 
English majors. For many women who major in English the liberal arts 
degree should be considered only the first step, though an important one, 
in their education. They should consider following it up by attendance 
at a professional school — education, law, medicine, social work, business, 
library science, medical records work, or clinical psychology, among 
other possibilities. For those seeking immediate employment upon com- 
pletion of the A.B. degree, they should consider combining their English 
major with secretarial training, enter some type of employment that re- 
quires writing ability, or seek out those career fields that require only a 
liberal arts degree and in which any special training is given by the 
employing organization or firm. 



I. Descriptions of Participating 
Schools, 1954-58 

University of Kansas, located in Lawrence, Kansas, 40 miles west of 
Kansas City, Missouri. A state university established to serve the young 
people of Kansas, its proximity also makes it attractive to residents of 
Kansas City, Missouri. It has a nonselective admissions policy. 1954 
enrollment, 7,603 in the university, 2,643 in the liberal arts college; 
1958 enrollment, 9,241 in the University, 3,109 in the liberal arts college. 

University of Missouri, located in Columbia, Missouri, 140 miles east 
of Kansas City. A state university which also attracts many students 
from other parts of the country because of the reputation of its journalism 
school. It draws more students from the St. Louis metropolitan area than 
it does from Kansas City, where it is in competition with the nearby 
University of Kansas. It discourages enrollment by students in the 
lower third of their high school graduating class. 1954 enrollment, 
9,516 in the University, 2,662 in the liberal arts college; 1958 enrollment, 
13,187 in the University, 2,946 in the liberal arts college. 

Bockhurst College, located in Kansas City, Missouri. A Jesuit- 
sponsored liberal arts college for men. Although its major purpose is 
to serve young men living in the Kansas City area, it also attracts 
students from a distance because of a good reputation. 1954 enrollment 
499 in day school, 627 in evening division, 1,126 total day and evening- 

1958 enrollment, 694 in day school, 833 in evening division, 1,527 day 
and evening. 

Park College, located 5 miles north of Kansas City, Missouri. A 
Presbyterian-sponsored, coeducational, liberal arts college, which enrolls 
students from all parts of the state and nation. It has a college work 
program which helps participating students reduce college costs by as 
much as 25 percent. 1954 enrollment was 345; 1958 enrollment was 346. 

University of Kansas City, located in Kansas City, Missouri. A private 
university established in 1933. Pees are reasonable when compared 
with other private institutions. Most of its students live at home and many 
work part time while attending college. It also enrolls a large number 
of older students who carry only one or two courses while working full 
time. 1954 enrollment, 3,013 in the University, 1,416 in the liberal arts 
college; 1958 enrollment, 3,701 in the University, 1,947 in the liberal 
arts college. 
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III. Research Questionnaire 

National Council of Teachers op English 

COMMITTEE ON CAREERS FOR ENGLISH MAJORS 

I. PERSONAL DATA 

Give name and address unless you wish to 

remain anonymous. 

Age Sex: Male Female 

Marital Status: Single Married Divorced Widowed 

Number of Children ; Under age 5 Age 5 to 10 Over age 10 

From what college did you receive your A.B. Degree? Was it near your 
home? Why did you attend this coUege? 



Why did you major in English? What personal and vocational goals did 
you have in mind when you made this choice? 



What special honors did you receive during your college years? (List such 
items as Dean’s List, honorary fraternity, officer of campus group, winner 
of essay contest, yearbook editor, homecoming queen, athletic awards, 
et cetera.) 



List the extracurricular activities in which you participated during your 
college years. How much of your time was devoted to these activities? 
(Sports, Greek organizations, clubs, dramatics, literary groups, et cetera) 
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II. CAREER INFORMATION 

A. The following questions are to be answered by those who entered the 
employment field immediately after completing college studies in the field 
of English. 

Did the college placement office assist you in ohtaming your first job? If 
so, in what way? If not, how did you go about getting your first job? 



Was your English major a factor in obtaining your first job? In what way? 



What is the relationship between your present job and your English major? 



If you were taking your English major today, would you alter it in any 
way? If so, how? (For example, would you want to add certain courses 
in writing, semantics, communications, grammar, linguistics? Would you 
place less emphasis on certain courses?) 



Would you recommend any specific electives to be taken by the English 
major who plans to seek employment immediately after completing his A.B. 
degree? If so, which subjects? What advice do you have for such an 
English major? 



What do you expect to be doing ten years from now? 



B. The following question is to be answered by those who used the English 
major as preparation for entrance into a professional school. (Law, 
mefficine, education, business, journalism, et cetera.) 

Was your undergraduate program satisfactory preparation for the profes- 
sional school that you entered? Explain your answer. 
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C. The following questions are to be answered by housewives who are not 
employed. If you are a housewife who has been employed previously, 
answer the questions in both Part A and Part C under Section II of this 
questionnaire. 

What specific aspects of your English program have you found to be 
personally most rewarding at this stage of your life? 



Do you consider your undergraduate program with an English major 
a satisfactory preparation for marriage and family living? Explain your 
answer. 



III. PERSONAL-SOCIAL-CIVIC AFFAIRS 

Describe the kind and extent of your participation in professional, civic, 
and community affairs. 



What are your recreational, social, and leisure time interests? How much 
of your time do you devote to these activities? 



W^hat kinds of reading do you do now? (List magazines you regularly 
read and books you have read in the past year.) How much time do vou 
devote to reading? 



Explain any interests you may have in writing. Now or in the future. 
(List any writings in process, publications, or aspirations in this field). 



If you had it to do over again, what changes would you make in your 
choice of college? Undergraduate major? Career? 
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IV. EDUCATIONAL DATA 

Give the following information on colleges and universities you have attended. 



Name of 
institution 
and division 
(if university) 


Location 


Bates of 
attendance 


Degree 

held 


Major field 
of study 
(minor 
if any) 































































List any significant training or study not accounted for in the above table. 



Describe the kinds of grades you made in college by checking the column 



most applicable to you. 





Undergraduate 
liberal arts 


Graduate 
liberal arts 


Professional 

School 


Straight A or nearly so 
All A’s and B’s 
Mostly B’s and C’s 
C average 
Almost straight C 
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Show how you financed your college education by listing the appropriate 



percentage of contribution from each of the following sources. Check the 
columns applicable to you. 


Parents 

Relative 

Loan 

Scholarship, fellowship 
Part-time work 
Summer work 
Student assistantship 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


Professional school 
















































